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ABSTRACT 

Nnserous studies 'indicate age and sex differences in 
adolescent interests and self-concept developaent; however, few 
longitudinal studies have been conducted outside the area of ■ - " - 
vocational interests. It was hypothesized thajt an exaa'ination of data 
frca both cross-sectional and longitudinal saaples would. clarify age 
and sex di'fferences in the developaent of .adolescent self-concspt. 
Hale and feaale eleaentdry, aiddle, and high school students 
coBpleted questionnaires, a 'self -concept" scale, interest assessnents, 
and instruaents about the .sources "of inforaation used by adolescents. 
Results indicated that cognitive functioning was x priaaxy 
deter«inant .of self -concept. .Hnvironaental encounters such as 
peer/faaily relationships, school, role-taking, and reactioft of 
ethers affected self-concept." The longitudinal data deaonstrated 
consistency ir. self-concept aeasures over tiae. Cross-sectional 
coiparlson data, showing ora^e-level differences, did not replicate 
each, other. Interest in interpersonal relationships, education, human 
ecolocrv, and drxigs was higher for* cider students than younger 
students. Social class undacadeaic achieveaent had little effect -on 
self-concept .development. (Author/HLM) 
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In trociuctlon 



. • Perhaps no single concept has donilnated thinking and theorizing about adolescence 
as wuch as th« prevalent j^lew-that adolescence is a time' of dramaflp changes In cJie 
self -concept. One ji^tnir^nly peruse ^ny undei ^radCiate te>tt or popular tra^ book 
written for -pa rents or the public a.t largb to find this view strohgly expressed. And, 
there are researchers, cited below., that provide- data, albeit limited in scope, to 
suMp-r-t ehls view. * It is no wonder, then, that adolescence has historically been 
Viewed as a state, of tran^cient psychological disturbance" to be »'put up with" by 
adults, in general,^ and '.'liyed- through'^^y adolescents. Ind^d, much of everyday 
adolescent behavior Is atytributed to "causes" indicative of transient disturbances. 
.As has been suggested elsewhere' ([c£. „ Dusek,, 1^77), such 'views lead to the expec- 
tation of socially deviant" behavior from those we tall adolescents. 

• It is no surprise, then, that-^Omerous investigations have been conducted to 
^assess relationships between adolescents V self-concepts aitd other measures of adol-* 
escent development. . For example, a number of studies, reviewed beioW,. have related 
self-concept 4:o scholastic -achievement, often on the premise that imjirovements in ' 
self-concept shoidd result, in^ improvements in achievement. SimilaT comments may be 
made with regard to social class differences in self-concept. 

. ^ ''* -"'*'. ' ' ' . 

. .• Other research (reviewed below), has been, focused *on the explication of age 
(or grade) and^sex differences in adolescent self-concept. This research, too, is 
based on the -view that changes, perhaps dramatic, occur ^n the self-concept during* 
adolescence. AUhough age (pr grade) and sex differences' in measures'of self-concept 
are frequently reported, , the large majority of such differences * are from cross sec- 
. tional studies. Results from longitudinal researches a-re much less clear in indi- 
cajting $juch differences. * • o V 

. ^ ^^"^i^f commenis may be made-^bout the study of adolescent interests (cf..,Dusek 
& Monge 197A; Dusek, Kermis,. & Monge.1979). Numerous researches, reviewed below, indi- 
cate age andrsek differences in adolescent interests. . However, few longitudinal stud- 
ies have been conducted, especially outside the confines of the vocational interest 
literature. Nonetheless, popular stereotypes about the nature of adolesctent interests 
exl,st, e.g., that adolescents are preoccupied with interest in sexuality.^ Little 
if any. concern has been demonstrated, for showing the adolescent's relativ e interest 
in sexuality vs. other topics pf interest, for example, or -In stud-ing the relation- 
ship of interests to individual difference variables.' such as sex or social class. 
Ihe data collected for this project' should clarify all these' relationships . 

• * ' ' •. • * 

Objectives "•. * * . ' 

• Ihere were several general obJ[e(;tiveg in the research^, reported below. ^ By pro- 
viding both cross sectional a^id longit\idinal research it was hoped that age (grade) 
ana sex differences in the development of adolescent self-concept could be clarified 
Comparto^ the results from the three cross sectional samples Td.th those from the " ' 
longitudinal sample studied over three years should provide valuable evidence rele- 
vant to these issues. It was also ppssible to assess the relationship between self- 
concept and several individual difference variables, viz., social class and academic 
achievement. By providing both longitudinal and cross sectional comparisons light 
should be shed, on these relationships. 



Interests. 



A second general objective was to provide data on the development of adolescent 
ests. Grade and sex comparisons foKthe three cross sectional studies and the. 



M«itr^^?;L^'^^'^ provide. ;)«rtin»t Information about the development of adol- 
Mcentt IntetMt.. Of major concern In this regard was the study of Interests- 

wn^rteK""*^ """'"^'^ '""1^^^ vocational ?nte"st l" 

teat tSrLnnnVi V^^/^'^^'f^" obiectives in the research. One was to 

teat the notion that ^he self-concept is selective and directive in nature 1 e ' 

T^l IbLJL"''^"''^' properties (e.g;. McCandleSs ?9 S ^. i^i). 

J^Jint i^d Jn^ *'««,~\t>y determining the relationship between self-concep? devell 
^pinent and interests, both cross sectionally a'nd. longitudinally. A second ^oecific 
objective yaq to provide longitudinal data regarding the development' of ?he seu! 
concept in adolescence, thus making it possible to fxamine a^d educate age'^es 
no.h!i o^r^f? differences, m the self-cohcept during this devele^menta?' plrlf^f^ 
Jh!-! H •^^^"d but ^Ith regard to ad^lescenr i^terests 

These djta are also' relevant to understanding the so calletf "generation Lp" Fin-* 
aI'J^T^^ deslgnedHri such a way a^ to allow the asfessment of the rela" 
Uonship between social class. and self-concept and interests devel^ment during * 
adQlescence and the relattonshfp of achievement no self-concept. S?udyinK Sefe ' 
individual difference variations was .seen as a way to clarlfreilsting Ute^ature 
dhd suggest future directions for research^ ^^sting iic^rature 
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• • • • . • > * . 

Literature Rgview 

« * ^* literature review la divided Iftto several sections for expository purposes. 
References sMy be found at the end of this rejiort. / f p ep. 

* * * • • ^ . 

Review ,of Self-Concept Research » 

Perhaps more than any other developmental period adolescence has attracted re- 
search on the self -concept . Although there '4is ui^dqubtedly a number of reasons for 
this, nearly.eyery theprlst Mias attributed a special import£.nce for self-concept 'de- 
velopment to pubescence and' the emergence of the rep^oductlve^pacity (Du8ek/l977; 

Freud/ 1969; Lewln..l939, McCandless: 1970). if a result, a pkiiary/ 
Mn?.??? ° . ''S'f^^*^^^"^ self-concept development has been to examine dlscon- / 

tlnultles in adolesaent self-concept due to .the theoretical upheaval accompanying / / 

Hl!^!hf!!'*iO?A?*; ^"^J??; ^^^V Constantinople. 1969; Engel. 1959; Erikson. 1968; / 
Hamachek. 1976i Long. ZiUer, & Headerson. 1968; Mareia.. 1976,- 1977; Monge. 1973;^" 
Simons. Rosenberg & Rosenberg. 1973). * * ' 

A seconxj major thrust of research into adolescent self-concept development is 
the determination of the factors or components thd^ comprise the self-concept (e.g., 
Mbnge. 19^3; Roaenkrantz. Vogel, Boe, Broverman, & Broverman. 1968; Smith. 1962). 
The basic intent in much of this research is to determine the structure of self- 
^ . \ concept m order to understand its complexities and the balance necessary among the 
several components for adequate adjustment (McCandless. 1970). * ' 

A third ared in. which only little research has been' conducted has -as its thrust 
general issues regarding differences in self-concept due to the measurement teclmlnues 
employed (e.g Crowne & Stephens. 1961; Katz & Zigler. 1967; Kokenei. 1974; Low6, 
' i!^iL ^ analyihls techniques (e.g. .• Smith. 1962), or >,Jher 

methodological issues and assumptions involved in seUlf-concept research (e.g. Crov^ne ' 
& Stephens. 1961; .Rosenkrantz et al.. 1968)., The relevant issues involved in this '■ 
. area of research will be discussed within appropriate contexts of the following 
literature review. , * 

Although the majority If stadles of the self-conpept are attempts to relate 

W67"'cS«n\Tl?"%To?^' °^ personal adjustment (e.g..' Cooperstilth. * 

1967. Crandall & Bellugl. 1954; Dlttes. 1959; MacDonald. 1969; Montemaver & Elsen 
.1977; Mussen & Porter. 1959; Ring. Llplnsky. & Bradlnsk^. 196^)^ "^^' been 
^ several investigations In^lch the primary concern was with age differences 'and age 
changes in self-concept. As these latter are niost critical and relevant to the re- 
search reported herein they will be reviewed In some detail.^ In addition, ancillary 
researph clarifying sex differences in self-concept will be reviewed as it is also 
directly pertinent. .... 

. * ' •" 

There are few longitudinal studies focused on the explication of age-related 
changes ^elf-concept during the adolescent years . (Although Long. Zlller, and 
tlrtlTr ^^568 investigated the self.concept of boys and girls In^rades six 
through tyelve their analyses did not ^ncus on age changes in self-concept)'. One ' 
was a two-year.study conducted by Eag^(1959). who. used a Q-sort t6 assess self- 
' -^nH^r;*, A'^^h^, ^i'^s.^^/^tlng the 172 students were in the eighth- and tenth-grades 
and at the second testing in the tenth- and twelfth-grades, respectively. For the^ 
general sample the correlation between the scores of the two Q-sorts was .78 (cor- 
n^V^' attenuation) . In addition, adolescents with high 'positive self-cdncepts 

on the first testing were more stable than adolescents with negative self-concepts on 
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the *fir«e testing. The sfUblUty of 'the sel f-concept old not vary with the fl^'.e, IQ, 
.oir aex of the •ubjects. ''EnRea'B' datn. then, .suggest tliat the self-roncept is rela- 
tively atablo IrregariUeaa of certain iqnllvtdual difference variabl^e. However, the 
Urge time' apan hetweee menaurementtf and the post -pubescent age level flf the subiects . 

"»^ii»^ely that si gnlii cant changes Irt self-concept would be detected. Carlaon 
(1965);notlng 4hese and other deficiencies In'Engel'a (1959) study, examined the sta- 
bility of two aapects of, adolescent selfrconccpt , social vs. personal orientation 
and self-esteem, over a six yeat period. The subjects. 16 males and 33 'emales, com- 
pleted a lengthy self-descriptive ques'tionnaire in both the sixth- and cwelfth-grades , 
indicating items "raost" and "least" charge teri at ic of the self. Alchcugh the details 
of the data analyses were scanty, the data apparently indicated no sc^ differences 
. at the preadolescent level (grade 6 data) but did reveal that boys increased in per- 
sonal orientation and girls, in social, orientation j as might be expected on the<basis 
° **®^®^°P°*"^' t^® y^a^cs of the a.tudy. That there were no sex 

•dilferences in the le,vei or staMIity 6f self-esteem over the six year period seems 
to indicate it is an aspect ,of self-concept different from that assessed by the per- 
sonal-social orieatation, which may be a reflection of sex role adjustment. Caution 
must be exercised in generalizing these data, however, for, as Ca.-lson (1965) notes,- 
the, sample is' staall and biased in certain respects, e.g. , ' volunteer subjects. 

. A third study, a combination longitudinal and cross-sectional study of self- 
concept stability, was conducted by Constantinople (1969), whose primary concern was * 
an tnveatigation of Erikson's (1959, 1963) psychosocial theory of development. The* 
subjects were college students who were studied yearly for a three-year period. 

• Part of the study involved a six week test-retest of self-concept on 150 of the sub- 
jects. The Q-sort was used to assess self-concept. For the 150 retested suljjects 
the stability correlations ranged from .45 on the identity diffusion scale to .81 
on the intimacy SQale. The median correlation for all scales was .70. Stability 
was somewhat higher for males than for females, and the males seemed to show greater , 
positive increases in resolving identity confusion than the females, perhaps because 
of the career orientation of college programs during the time these data .were col- 
lected. Although these data indicate a degree 'of stability they ara-siQt particularly 

, impressive for several reasons. First, although ehe small time spah bet^^een test- 
ings is very reasonabole for assessing the reliability of the Instrument it is pro- 
bably insufficient for assessing developinental change, which takes place as a result 
of interactions with the' environment , broadly defined over a longer time period. 
Second, the subjeotB were not only a select and biased sample, which was quite suit- 
able for Constantinople's primary purposes, but they were also all at the upper age 
range of adolescence , making it likely that little change ^n self-concept would be 
detected because many of the hypothetical reasons, for example, the onset of puberty, 
for self-concept distuifbance were long past. 

It should be pointed out that there are other longitudinal investigations of 
adolescent self-concept ,or identity development. Marcia (1975, 1976, 1977), for 
example,, has reported a six-year follow up study of the identity status of a group 
of college students first tested in 1967 and 1968 (Marcia, 1976). Hauser.-<1976) 
has assessed longitudinally the self-images of late adolescent patient and non-patient 
samples. In these and other longitudinal researches .very small or select samples, 
usually of older adolescents, have been tested with highly spe.ciallzed instruments. 
This combination of factors considerably limits the utility and generalizabillty of 
the findings with respect to the important issue of developmental changes in adol- 
escent self-concept. 

% 

There are several observations that can be drawn from the data presented above. 
One is that little has been done to study longitudinally the continuity or discontln- 
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uity of adolescent self-concept development. As a result of the paucity of long-' 
Itudlnal data theorizing about the c«$urse of adolescent self-concept develbpraent 
taiwt rest, largely. on ^roas sectional data. However, as Schaie (1965) and subsequently 
oflieM (e.g.., Qaltes, 196a; Baltes & Nesstflroade. 15^70) have pointed' out, relying / ' 
heavily on the results of cross a.^cUonal research 'for mapping developmental changes 
can .lead to erroneous conclusions, ' =- 

• ' . ' ' 

Another observation is that In two of the longitudinal studies descrlbad in 
■detail above no, age chariges were observed (Engel, 19i)9; Constantinople, 1969) .'VjHow- • 
ever, the age o^ subjects tested in the two sti-dles was such that the students were 
already post-pubescent and, Indted, perhaps into late adolescence in one of the 
studies (Cons^aatinoRle.. 19J59), thus making it unUkely thit discontinuities due to 
the onset of pubescence or other factors would be detected. .In the one study in which 
younger subjects were tested there w^ eVidence of age-related ;v*&ige in self^concept 
as well as evidence of sex differences in self-concept develojIlMsnt for differing com- 
ponents of the self-concept (Carlson, 1965). Carlson's, dat*.||ugie^^ th^re is value 
In studying the components o5 the self-concept as these mlghtCchange as a function of 
age, sex, or other individual difference variables. . '. 

. • . ;. . 

Several of the early studies of the structure of the self-concept were conducted 
by Smith (1960, 1962). Smith's .Q.962) primary concem. was a comparison of various 
factor solutions to subject's, (96 male hospital patl6nts) self-ratings on AO semantic 
/Tqc^T"'^^^ scales, bipolar adjectives developed by -Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum 
(1957). There were two findings relevant to the research reported below. First, the 
results of all .three factoring methods Indicated that the sellEr-concept , as assessed by 
the semantic differential, was not unitary but rather was composed ofc ajiumber of com- 
ponents. Second, one method. Kaiser's (1959) varlmax method of^-rotArConto simple 
structure, provided the mo8t--r«adily interpretable factor structure The six factors 
identified were: Self-Confidenc^.^Social Worth, Corpulence, Potency, Independence 
and Tension-Discomfort. These data suggest -tiie^lue of studying. developmental trends 
in adolescent self-concept as a function of its do!npQijents . To the extent that age- 
related changes in self-concept are "factor specific'*, then global measures of self- 
concept, such as those used by Engel (1959), will likely not^detect important develop- 
jnental changes. To date there shas been only one longitudinal study in which changes 
In the components of self-concept have been related to age (Carlson, 1965). However, ' 
there are a number of cross-sectional studies in which components of se If -concept 
have been assessed for subjects of different ages or other individual difference var- 
iables. Several, of those that are directly relevant and that are representative are 
<r reviewed below. - 

Katz and Zlgler (1967) reported sex and age differences 'in self-concept for fifth- 
eighth-, and eleventh-grade males ^and females (20 of each sex and grade level). Self- 
concept was assessed through two methods - the. Coopersmith self-esteem inventory (Coo- 
persmith, 1967) and a twenty adjective checklist composed of ten socially desi/rable 
and ten socially undesirable qualities. ^loreover, the subjects completed the'^ques- • 
.lonnaires under each of three sets of instructions j , ideal self, social self, regu- 
lar seJ.f-concept instructions. The sample was divided at each grade level into high 
and low IQ groups in order to investigate the relationship between intelligence and 
self-concept development. The discrepancies between self-ideal self and self-social 
self increased across grade levels with the former showing greater differences than 
the latter for males than females; in addition, at the fifth grade level boys saw 
themselves being evaluated nme negatively than girls with the reverse holding for 
eighth grade ^md with no difference for the eleventh grade. The brighter (higher IQ) 
children and the older children showed greater self-ideal self discrepancies than the • 
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lower IQ and younger children. The older and brighter children also made' fewer 
' aeir^Jdn-r^^ir younger and lea^^rifTht children. To the extent that 

«elf, ideal self, arfd social selr represent different components of the self-con- 

ve?on^^n.^l^' 'r-'"? ^''''^ demonstrate the value of investig^ ing Se- 

velopmental differ^ces in components of self-concept. In addition their data 
•clearly show re^tionships between .Q^and self-concept not pxevJoSsiy retorted! 

> •'a^v^K^°^^? /ir^^ ^^^""^^^^ and sex differences in self-concept in fourth-. ' 

■ The^L^^h «"^'^"J^-8"d« students with the Coppersmith self-esteem inven- 

■ Ithi'r «J^^4f-r ^ 1^°''^'^ ^ self-concept score but there were no 
other significant age or sex differences. Prawat (1976^. who tested students' in 
grades six. seven and eight with the short form of the Coopersmith self-esteeir in- 
ventory, reported no significant grade or aex differences. . • 

nf .k"""'^''?''' researchers using larger samples that span a wider range 

of the adolescent years .do report age and sex differences in adolescent self-concept. 

■ • Simmons et al. (1973) measured four dimensions of the self-image' in 1.917 stu- 
• dents in grades three through twelve. The four dimensions of sel^^image were 
^nif^T^?^°"'""' ^'^^ salience of the self to the individual), stability (the 
individual's surety of what he or she is like), self-esteem (the Individual's globaL 
positive or negative attitude toward the self ) , and perceived self (the indi^lual's 
perception o how others view him or her). The results indicated that the eirly 
adolescents (ages twelve to fourteen) had a higher level of self-consciousness 
greater Instability of self-image, lower global self-esteem, ^nd a more negative 
perceived-self than the younger children. These differences showed a trend toward 
dissipating at the older adolescent levels. Nonetheless, even the older adoleLnts 
evidenced greater self-consciousness and instability of self-image than the eight- 
self !r"^%T°'^ 'k''^"!"^ adolescents did have a mfre positive «!oJal 
self-esteem than either the young children or the early adolescents. This" latter 

' tTat\h''' J'f u^^' ' ^'"^^ Sit^ons ^t S argue 

that these data indicate a general pattern of self-image disturbance in early adol- " 

an^vsi: f u '"'T °' disturbance occurring in lafer adolescence! Further = 

analysis led the authors to conclude that the transition into junior high school 

beLf r"''' T"' °^ ^^^^ disturbance. Jnly at this interval ' 

between.. ages eleven and twelve, was there a significant increase in disturbance on 

nJ^^°"\"'^^'"'^''. ""u"^' pubertal changes are also occurring, alon^ with cog- 

iilgl. '^^'^ ^"""^^ disturtance in the 'sllf- 

concent Mnn«rn Q7l^^^"'^''^'^"'^^ °^ dpvelopmettal changes in components of self-' 
iSasl^^L fhH^^n9 7^'''^f """^ connotative factor structure of the self-concept of 
1035 .males a^d 1027 females across grades ^ix through twelve. The data were eemantic 

siith's"r ' '"5°"!" \° °' '""''''^ ^''^^^ P^^" °' «iP°l" adjectives. FoUow ng 
Smith s recon^endation the data were factor analyzed and rotated to Kaiser^s (1959) 

varimax criterion The analysis revealed four interpretable factors: I ! Achievement/ 

Leadership II - Congeniality/Sociability. Ill -.Adjustment, and IV - Sex Appropriate- 

^d'l?! "^'^^ ^^8her scores ^han females onlacto^sT 

and III and females had higher^scores than males on Factor II. In addition to these 
sex differences there were significant grade level differences for the first th«e fac- 
tors and a significant Grade Level x Sex .of Subject interaction for Facto^ri and I^ 
In general, males increased at a higher rate than females , on Factor I but females Z'- 

ITll^r 1^""°/ '^^'''^ """'^^ relatively constant. On Factor n both sexes 

generally showed an, increase and on Factor IV a decrease with age. Monge's (1973) 
research, then, demonstrated clear age and sex differences in the dev^Jopment !f L- 

sTrcrr:p^^^:d^:b^":!"^^^^' ^° --^-^ ^^-^^-^^ - the^LiruSmiiT- 
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Unlike the general findings of the long! tudina^. studies the cross-sectional ' 
Research does Indicate age (e.g., Katz & Zigler,. 19(67; Monge, 1973), sex (Monee, 
T973),. intellectual level (Katz & Zigler, 1967),, social^class (e .g. , Soares & 
Scares, 1969) ^differences in the development of^^the self-concept in adolescents'. 
As noted abc-e, the age levels studied in th^longltudinal research have tended to 
be In the post pubescent ranga. In the on^longltudlnal study in which younger -adol- 
escents were Included (Carlson, 1965) di/ferent age trends were found. In addition, 
none of the longitudinal studies conducted to data have been designed in such , a man- 
ner as to allow unafmblguous interpre^Tations of the findings with respect to age, co- 
hort and time of measurement (e.g., Schaie, 1965, 1970). It is clear, then, that the 
area of self-concept development is fn need of well-designed research using a sequent- 
ial strategy (Schaie, 1965) in order to clarify self-con.cept development. In addition, 
no previous research has Investigated the longitudinal aspects of self-concept devel- 
opment as a function of the components of 'self-concept or »ocial clags. One goal of 
the research Reported below was to provide data pertinent to these Issues. 

Researchers in the area of self-concept have argued both that adequate self- 
concept is necessary for a .normal and healthy personality arid that the self-concept 
is fit motivator in the sense of selective and directive functions of behavior. Re- 
search on this issue, particularly non-clinical research, .is extremely scarce (e.g., 
see McCan^less, 1967 for a review). A second objective of the research was to in- 
vestigate the nature of this motivational function of the self-concept. In proposing 
this research it was decided that rather global (macro) measures would be more sensi- 
tive to the motivational aspects of self-concept than more specific (micro) measures. 
This decision was based on McCandlfess ' (1970) suggestion that self-concept differences 
^between individuals should relate to different vocational, recreational, and develop- 
mental interests in individuals. It was decided that measures of adolescents' in- 
terests, as suggested by McCandless, would suit the purposes well. ^ Research on adol- 
escent interests Is reviewed next. . 



Review of Research on Adolescent Interests 
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.The analysis of interests and their significance to individuals has been the 
object of study by educators and psychologists for a number of years. Most of the 
. research in this area has involved the assessment of adult Interests in the context 
of vocational choice and adjustment. For example, studies have been done using in- 
ventories such as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1943). Studies of 
the interests of children and adolescents have been infrequent, and no cross-sectional 
studies comparing more than twq age levels have come to the authors' attention. The ^ 
importance of developmental information on interests for a complete understanding of 
phild ^d adolescent development has been .discussed by Powell (1971), among others. 
Such information would apparently be particularly interesting in reaching an under- 
standing of adolescent life problems (e.g., Harris, 1959), adolescent cliques (e.g., 
Marks, 1957) and for understanding changes in adolescent interest patterns (e.g. 
.Fox, 1947; Mallinson & Crumrine, 1952). ' 

Early research on adolescent interests focused primarily on pragmatic Issues of 
vocational choice and decision making (e.g., Strong, 1931, 1943; Thomdike, 1930), 
and was aimed primarily at validating vocational interest tests and developing inter- 
est schedules for use in vocational counseling. Nevertheless, some Indication of the 
relative strength or intensity of various adolescent" Interests (the "hierarchy of 
, interests") can be gleaned<from the data. For example. Strong (1931) reported that ' 
in general, interest in physlca.1 skill, daring, and strenuous activity decreased among 
m^n as -they grew o.lder; interest in solitary rather than group activities showed a 
concurrent increase. Unfortunately, Strong's research was conducted primarily with 
males and therefore tells us little about the Interests of females. 
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th-. ^h^T ^^'^ y^"^ ^^^Vb "^^""^ ^^""8 Vocational Irvterest Blank, noted 
that the greatest range of.lntereats occurred in thoae aged 9 through 22 years • 
the variety of Interests dropped yearly thereafter. They also pre^Led da" 
indicating that brighter lo^divlduala had a greater nutnbeV of in?erests than Indl- 

«rea?er rLbTrT/r'''i'*^T ^'.'f^' '^'^'^ ^^^^ ^"^^ a so^evJat 
^ of ?ntIr«^«%o J ^^"r. ^"Sgeat a shift from breadth 

of Interests to depth of interests acrpsa the adolescent years. > 

1-^*/ ^^f^:"* specific are^ in which a considerable body of research 'has accumu^ 
lat«d on interests is recreational pursul^ts. As' Prfisiey and Kuhlen (1957) demon- 
aciivL^^pfiro . r^^''. change dramatically from age 6 to 21, with childish 
«hnw in J ^^"'^"g less frequent over age. By age 15 or 16 adolescents begin ' 
.to show an increasing preference for heterosexual activities and activities re- 
quiring lower expgnditures of physical energies. For example, social affairs and 
^ectpfnln-r? "T^P^^^^^iP^'^i^^ in sports. These qualitative changes S • 

funcMon ^"^^""^ "^^^^r' ^'^'^'^ sociocultural factors, such as exposure as a 
function of age and sex t^o different levels of recreational activities, but are 

"^^^^ As noied above. 

tiifM.f °in^^h• ? ^ ^""^^'^ ^"'^ larger, variety of recreational ac- 

«f • f their interests tend to be more similar to those of individuals who 
are severa/ years older than to those of individuals of the .ame chronological age. 

^Although -these data partially describe the developmental course of interests ^ 
and hint at some of the factors underlying this development, they are narrow in " 
scope and leave' many questions unanswered. For example, they tell us little about 
Tclollll °' interests., or how a hierarchy of inierestsMg^t change 

across the^dolescent years. Information on these issues is necessary for expli- 
cating the interaction between intd*e*t«ftd--e0fnltion in adolescence. 

,Cross-s#ctional studies of adolescent self-expressed or spontaneously generated 
interests give some indication of developmental trends in. relative levelsM Jn^Jest 

rlnlZ f .'r™'"'*' '^'^^'^ "^^^^^ fi"t to study the relative 

ranking of topics of interest among male and female adolescents. ' Th^ topics which 

Sovs i'l subject's own recommendation . " 

w!r! T!!!rTJ ^^'^""J^^ in recreation, health, monfey, and personal manners .nd 
dai!v schLil 'p ''f'"'"' marriage, mental hygiene and their " 

daily schedule. Personal attractiveness, the first-ranked topic otdntei^est for 
girls, was closely followed by recreation, manners, and health. Of least interest 
Xnrfilll r" habits, love an^ marriage, mental hygiene, and civic acti^kties. 

Interest in safety, personal and moral qualities, home and family relationships. 
?ho with other people, and a basic philosophy of life were included in 

of%!Ji /r^^ interests. Symonds felt that the social and economic conditions 
n^ir^Z Se! interests, but he did not elaborate how these in-^ 

^ ^^^^^^ administered a reconstructed version of Symonds' Inventory to 

TMs n ^•'"^^^^ ^"'^ compared the results with Symonds'. 

frtl ?J^r?"'?Q?7 t ":"^-1^8 assessment of changes in interests of adolescents 

from 1935 to 1957. Although Hariris' study was conducted on a different sample and 

cuitXn, 1 "^^^^^^ ""king- °f the 15 topTcs reLined 

qulto/slmilar (boys' rankings on the two occasions correlated .76 while Jrls' r^k- 

ngs eorrexatod 55 . There was also a moderately high degree o^slmllaf ty between 

the boys' and girls' rankings in both 1935 and 1957: in 1935 the rank orde^ correla- 

tion between t,he rankings of the sexes was 0.80. and in 1957 it was S.58 
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tere8?r'^?he'^l!;rf^r?^^''%J^^ importance of scudylng.sex differences In in-*' 
^LntTfibaMy rlSe 'd*? f^re^n es Jn^So^iVuiS'^ ranlclngs>t both t^.,as of .eaaure- 

■^ulltll neXirr^l Importance. This app^.'oh'-Iuo^^d' hi 'b" c " h""^ 



relative, travel, and vocation (ibitorr 1 57) fJh ' """"•.'""■ey. • objects, 



•patterns of adolescents. 'Exain^atlon of h.r- ySru "^"^^^^^^^ ^" the interes 
dlfferancs and developn^nt^rrn;:^ Jhl-'ra^'^inr^rrnt^X"" ^"'^ 

terestln'^ollal" a'^aLi""' administered a structured questionnaire assessing In- " 
naHs „ien tley iere in^he s'even^r^n'^h "^"J^"" ^.^l ^--1" »d l!oi9 

Tanner, 1970). .ay ^e an import an^"L':e^flnan^'^of W^^t^I^te^^t' / '^^^^ 
There was also a notable dlsconcinulty in interests between the seventh- and 
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nlnth-gradM for both the. males dnd females. The factor patters "derived f rom^ th^ 
Iirtl" wer. much «,re slMlaf tL elthej In :o:Jarlson' - 

■^iw^w f "^f^-f^'**i* '«<^t«>'^ pattern. As Freeberg and Rock point out, thirtransition 
llMv ^ associated with, not only the onset of puberty b'ut ilso with hew 

•octal w^riences and changes in social behaviors expected of an adolescent 
IXd ll^url'T, Particularl^nota^Ie in activities . related to ^caSemL ef ort * 
tS^t r r""^"/ W« Wt-^dd that it, is during this transition period 

p? ^"JLo"°"* ^^^^^^ ^'^'^^ ^^'^^^ operational thinking (Inhelder & PUget 
i!v h/iT ; * mh^lder. 1969). lT,ese changes Z cognitive .bilit'y 

!?L? ; °^ producing changes in interests because of new ways of 

viewing, the social worlci (Flavell, 1977j Shantz, 1975). V ^ 

• ■ 

int«r!^L''"rr^ reviewed above demonstrates age and sex differences in adolescent 
^llll l ^ ^? cultural but aUo physical growth and intellectual ' 

InLod Jm«T'^'"'"""' '^""8" ln,lnter«ts as development proceeds. If" 
iider «e rL^f h T'v'' ^^^e^^f^ary that interests be studied Sver a much ' 
of soc?f? tr^n^^M^" ^'^^ heretofore been done in order to insure the unconfounding 

f i° ^ ^"''^ " ^^^^^ '"ov" f'^o™ 'niddle or Junior high 

school to -the high school, and to be relatively certain of obtaining estiites of 

In iL^M " comparison with patterns derived from liter M points. 

.Lnii chronological age norms for the onset of important injll^ectual 

fo^fh.^'^l indicators, it is necessary that interests be Lslssed 

tor a broad age range of adolescents. <«aeaacu 

^ project by Dusek, Kermis, and Monge, (1979): An in- 

■ venftiry of interests was constructed from the free response! of approximately 100 
students each from grades five. seven..nine. eleven; and college-^V ^^dents 
were asked to list those things about which they would like to have more information. 
It was stressed that these topics could be a nything that was of interest to th^m 
The responses were independently categorized by two- raters into 31 categories that 
•rnt'LL"r« :J '° ^^^^ ^«P^<?« was then used t? assess the 

JankeTthe ton?L'Trof 1^^?^ students in each of the grades S-U . First, the students 
ranked the topics from 1-14 in terms of how important they were perceived to be ±q 
them; then they rated their degree of interest in .ach topic on a 7'pornt rating scale. 

^ha analysis of the rankings revealed two major findings. First, as expected, 

the correlations among the salience hierarchies tended to be higher for adjacent 
than non-adjacent grade leVels. Second, and unexpectedly, the data indicate the 
ninth grade as a transition point for the development of interests. The rankings- . 
w^^%n . significantly and highly with the rankings of sub- 

jects in grades 10-12, but the correlations involving the lower grade levels did 
not. A relatively high degree of stability in interests is reached by grade nine. ' 

nnn*.„y^®^K 'i"''^^*'^ Components analysis, pf the in.^erest ratings resulted in four com- 
ponents that were rotated to a varimaH^riterion: 1 - Interpersonal Relations, 
•^h/rrT^ 1 •^c'"' ^""T* ■ ^^"catiQn, and IV - Concern with the Future 
ter of \Sex analyses of variance for the component scores revealed a num- 

ber of significant differences associated with Grade Level, and Sex. The girls had 
riifntno"^^ '"""^ °" component I, with the reverse emerging for the 

rrade fs a'transT?orf'* r'" ''""'^ significant grade level effecL reveaLd 
grade 5 as a transition for Component I and grade 9 as a transition for Component III. 

iheae findings replicate and extend the earlier research (reviewed above) and 
suggest the utility of the interest survey for studying adolescent social development. 
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A8 Dusek et al. (197^; Dusek & Monge, 1974) note, the data Indicate that both 
bro«d aociocultural fictors and cognitive/personality variables influence the 
development of , and change in, interests. The survey previously developed by 
the author seems appropriately sensitive to these ittfluences. - * * 

- The influences that determine adolescent interests and ch.anges in thenj are 
almllar to the influences that underlie adolescent self-concept (e.g., BriTni 1976; 
Plaget, 1972; Simmons et al., 1973; Symonds, 1936a, 1936b). Indeed, with respect 
to cognitive factors, Piaget (1972) has suggested the assessment of level of cog- , 
nitive development within those areas in which the person has a high interest'. 
And, many theorists (e.g., Brim, 1976; Dusek, 1977; Epstein, 1973; Montemeyer &' 

Eisen, 1977) »have discussed the relationship between cognition and. self -concept., 

If self-concept has a "motivating" influence, and if the self-concept and inter- ; 
ests are deternilned by the same or similar sets of factors, the two should be 
lawfully related. 

. In the present research this possibility was tested by having the subject!/ 
cbmpiete both' a self -concept instrument and an interest inventory. The data were 
then analyzed to determine if any relationships existed between the measures. > ■ 
Since Monge 's (1973) self-concept scale was used in conjunction with the author's 
^Dusek et aU, 19.79) scale to survey interests, it was possible to relate components' ■ 
of self-concept to components of interests.^ In this way we could also determine 
in combinations of components of self-concept related to specific combinations of 
components of interests. This advantage provides both for the assessment of thfe 
relation of personality types to interests and for some constriict validity of the 
two measured bfeing employed. 

Self-Concept and School Achievement 

Both the design of the study and. the information made available to the investi- 
gators fortuitously allowed for studying the relationship between self-concept and 
school achievement and IQ, although this was not built into the research proposal. 
It is difficult to succinctly summarize the literature on the relation between self- 
concept and school achievement and intelligence, because of the large number'of In- 
struments used and the general inconsistency of research findings, Purkey (1970) 
has s^nmari zed this literature and the interested reader is referred to his book 
for a more thorough treatment of the broad ranging issues than that presented here. 

There are two major research questions that relate to the issue of self-concept 
and school achievement. First, and most simply', is the question of whether or not 
measures of s^f-concept and measures of achool achievement are related. Relevant 
questions deal with the degree of relationship, sex differences and developmental ' 
trends in the relationship. The second. important ' issue is much more difficult. It 
relates to the question of the direction pf causation in relations between school 
achievement and self-concept . Some argue that self -concept is the primary cause 
of school achievement (c'f., Calsyn & Kenny, 1977). These self-enhancement theor- 
ists believe that curricula in schools should initially enhance self-concept in 
order to allow greater school achievement. The antithesis of this view is espoused 
by the skill developmental theorists (cf., cklsyn & Kenny, 1977^1. These theorists 
believe that academic achievement exerts a significant ln<luen^e on the development 
of the self-concept. From, this perspective it is the taskN>^ the curriculum to pro- 
mote learning and achievement which will then Influence the self-concept and result 
in Improvements in it. Since achievement test data were graciously offered thi principal 
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investigator It was deemed 'desirable to extehd the :breadth ,of the reaearqh to Include ♦ 
the determination of relationships batveen self-concept and achievewent test perfor- 
mance and* IQ scores. ^ 

A nunber of studies have investigated the relationship of achievement measures i 
to either global self-concept or sdme ne^isure of a specific aspect of self-concept, 
usually academic self-concept. In sosie studies (e.g., Bledso^, 1964; Tiers & Harris, 
1964S Trowbridge, 1974), developmental trends were assessed! In some studies (e.g., 
Anastasious, 1964; Mllgrim & Milgram, 1976) the satjple was restricted to high IQ stu- 
(lentA. Although variety of measures tempers any generalizations, the following summary 
seems^a fair representation of the data. 

•> — , A 

At the elementary school level global measures of self-concept correlate signifi- 
cantly and positively with measures j>f-tichievement. The correlations range In magni- 
tude from about .17 (Piers & HartTs, 1964) to .54 (Bruck & Bodwin, 1963), with most 
being on the order of .30. Findings with measures of ^academic self-concept are much 
less clear. Some (e.g., Jason & Dubndw, 1973J report correlations in thfi .2 - .3 range 
but others (e.g., Marx & Winne, 1974) report no relationship. Similar findings hav^ 
been reported at the junior high school level. 'There is some evidence* (e.g. , Brookover, 
1964) that for measures of academic self -concept the correlations may be somewhat higher 
than at the elementary school level. Brookover reported that for 1050 seventh graders 
the correlations between self-concept and various school grades ranged between .40 and 
.61, with similar results for both^^the boys and the girls. Finally, the few studies 
done at the high school level Indid^ate little consistent relationship between global 
self-concept measures and school achievement (e.g., Bruck & Bodwin, 1963; Merrit, 1971; 
Edmunds, 1968). However / academic self-corfcept is -consistently and moderately related 
to achievement * (e.g.. Binder, 1960; Brookover, Lepere, et &1., 1965), the correlations 
ranglrfg-frSm the low .40s to the high -.508. . ^ 

Since in thejpresent research the same self-concet)t measure was' employed. for all 
subjects- in grad^ five through twelve, and since achievement measures were available " 
at each grade l^vel, it was hoped that adding this component ^to the 'research would help, 
to clarify thej relationship between self-concept and achievement. The consistency of *• 
the measures employed and the longitudinal. nature of- the project will allow the assess- 
ment of trends' not previously investigated. » , * 

Focus of .Research 



Because of the broad scope of the research project it seems appropriate' to summarize 
the issues to which the research is directed. This is done below in a series of broadly 
phrased questions reflecting the major aspects of interest in the Research. 

1. Are there age differences in components of self-concept during adolescence? 

2. What age changes occur in components of the- adolescent's self-copcept? 

3. Are there age differences in adolescent's interests^ 

4. ,What age changes^ -occur in adolescents' interests? 

5. Is self-concept related to interests during the ' adolescent years? 

6. To what degree do sex differences occur in the above assessments? 

7. Are self-concept and measures of achievement related? 
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/ 8, Wh«t\iti the nature of soda! class infiuences on self-concept and Interests 
.during the adolescent^ yeaui • 

> The answer^ to these, and q^hev questions related to them, will provide information 

necessary for gaining a n«re complete understanding of the Adolescent 's developm^^! 
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^ ■ Method' 



Sttbitctt ■ " , . ^ . . 

A ft^ ^!.*"?^fJ"L*'!''* one. elementary school.' one mldaie school (grades 

lllll 2 nlnth-gtade school,, and one high school (grades 10-12) of a suburban up- 

!iS5;/!«M "^^r^ ^'"'^r* Z*^' -chobl .district serves largely middle- and lower- 
Biadle socioeconomic status families.* 

5-12 !?°f^* consisted of 8U males and females in' grades 

tf Ll^l JlVt P«"icipate in the research. The 1976 sample donsisted. in part. 

ticipatin- school . (b) were present on the day of testing, and (c) agreed to parti- • 
liim 'io5r''!** ^"i'^;^ g'^^de" were no longer included' - no twelfth . 

ilt^l V S° "P"ted the twelfth grade in 1976 «fas included, in addition, a 
III 8""P o^.»"y.ects who agr^eed to participate and who had not been tested previously 
>IIMi«?f r each.grade levi^l. including an entirely new sample of fifth graders. 
The eai^e f or the third year pf the study was constructed in a similar manner, in- 

^ib?l;f/?S^!''J ''^''/•f' " ^^^^ °^ ^'^'^^ a new sampi; of 

BUDjex:ta An eaph^ grade level. ' . ^ 

4« t-mI of males and females test^^d each year in^ each grade level are listed 

?Ji * i"^^^ v^'^ °^ 8^**^« level sample. A total of 174 male 

and 156 femaU subjects from the sample of 1975 subjects in grades 5-10 were tested ' 
??»5<nfi t*»^e ye;" of the study. This sample of 330 subjects composes the long- 
itudinal component of the research. Sample attifition at the lower grade, levels was 
ll "Sy*?*?' °^ school .district. At. the upper grade levels move- 
?f thj^district. dropping out of school^, and refusal to continue participa- 
tion all contributed to subject, attrition. i^^cxpa 

1 Materials 

The questlpnnaire consited of a cover sheet, then the self-concept scale, then ^ 
fnl IJ^N f • *;</*'f"8'» assessing interests, and filially a series of sheets 

for obtaining data about the sources of information adolescents use. ^ These latter 
data are extraneous to the major purposes of the proposal, 

/lo^J*"* items, for the assessment of self-concept were those previously used by Monge 

P^*/^ % !!? *J ""•"P'^ '° replicate his findings. The bipolar adjectives may 
he found in Table Z. They were randomly ordered and placed on the endpoints 6f a 
line containing seven discrete sections, as shown for the pair Healthy-sick in 
*TaDle 2. , . 

^ f?S5^! It *"«">8e changes and age .differences In adolescent inter- 

S^n!. toil? n S ^t^^^.^' ^^^^^ ^^^^"^ ee'flie'f research (Dusek & " 

Monge, 1974; Dusek. Kermis & Monge. 1979) showing that they covered a wide range of 

leai"?*"^ interests. Using these topics allowed a replication of this earlier re- 

0 c 

Procedure 

£ « * 

The^ questionnaire took approximately one class period (43 minutes) to complete. 
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Sample Characteristics 
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Grade Level .. 


V 








5 


6 


7 


8 


9 ' 


10 


11 


12 


y 

Total 


• * 197S . 
' , Number of males 

Number of females 
Mean age (yrs.) 


66 

56 

il.l 


53 

12.1' 


47. 

38 ' 
✓-13. 2- 


55 
14.2 


54 
'47 
15.2 


51 

16.3 


53 

53. 

17.2 


43 

.»32 
18.2 


426- 
385 


1976 

Number of males 
Number of females 
Mean age (yrs.) 


'54 
45 
10.7 


75 
64 
11.8 


63 
64 

13.0 


63 
51 

13.4 


. 73 
67 ^ 
\14.9 


40' 
42 

16.0 " 


28 
^25 
-17.0 


23 
16 

18.0 


419 ' 
374 , 

> * 


1977 

Number of males 
Number of females 
— Mean age (yrs . ) 


69 
42 
10.7 


76 
57 
11.7 


• 

99 
. 90 
;2.8 


84 

93- 

13.8 


94 
SO 
, 14.3 


70 
85 

15,3 


47 
48 
16.6 


'46* 
44 

18.1 


585 

539,^. 


• * ■ 
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Table 2 



^^PP^ag Adjectives IJsect to Aaaesa Self -Concept' 



Smart - dutnb 
. Success- failure , 
Leader-Follower'' 
Sharp- dull 

Superlof -infcrior ' . . 
-Valuable -worthless 
Confident- unsure * 
Kind - cruel 

f! riendly- unf riendlv ^ 
Nice-awful a-^* ' *. 

Healthy :_: : 



Good - bad 
Happy- sad 
^ Relaxed -nervous 
Steady -shaky 

• Re freshed "tired 
Satisfied -dissatisfied 
S tab le- dtin^ table 
Rugged -delicate 

Hard - soft 

* Strongs-weak 

sick 



a. .Italicized pole 'was left-most on instrument. 



? - 



I 



I. 



V. 



Table 3 



Format used to. Assess Rankings and- Ratings of Interests . 



Philosophy and religion 
Medicine and health 
Science ando m^th 



Not at all . 
Interesting 



Love and marriage 

Future work , 
Arts, crafts and aportr. 
Teachers and school * 
Birth control 

-Understanding other- people 
Venereal (social) disease 
Sexual relations and reproduction 1 2 

* « 

r 

Drugs . I. 2 

Dating and going steady i 2 

Ecology • 1 O 2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 ' 
2 



Medium 
lntere<«t 



4 
4 



5- 



Very highly 
ng 



Inter es 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6' 
6 
6 
6 
6 

. 6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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Th« fifth gradtrs vtra always tatttd In Intact classrooms. The sixth- through 
tvalfth«gradars vara taata'd In larga groups. 

^ubjacta vara Inatructad to put their name on the covar sheet, along with their 
birth data, grade and sax. Next the subjects were Instructed to complete the self- 
.toacapt questionnaire by reading. each of the bipolar adjective pairs and putting 
a chack on tlie llnb to Indicate their "characteristic sell" for each adjective pair. 
Next the aubjects wfre Instructed to read each of the topics and rank them from 1 
to 14 In terma of importance In. the space to ehe left of each topic and rate them 
in tenia of Interest by dlrcllng a number to the right of each topic. 

• • ■ • 

Analyses ^ 

The self-concept and interest rating data collected each year were analyzed by 
component analyses, the components being subjected to varimax rotation. Factor scores 
were calculated^and analyzed in a series of 8(Grades) x 2(Sex) analyses of variance. 
Similar procedures were used to analyze the data for the longitudinal sanple. In 
this case, factor scores were subjected to 6 (Groups) x 2 (Sex) analyses " variance, 
™f* ^ "^^^ composed of those subjects initially tested as fifth graders in 

1975 and for yhom complete data were available frbm the 1976 (Grade 6) and 1977 
(Grade 7) testings. Sfmilarly," Groups 2-6 were composed of subjects initially in 
Grades 6-10, respectively, in 1975 and for whom complete data were available from 
each sub sequent testing. • 

The factor analytic and canonical correlation approaches were both used to assess 
the relationship between self-concept and interests. Separate analyses were- done 
for each cross-sectional sample. For the longitudinal .sample analyses were done to 
measure both wlthin-year and acros&-year relationships. 

Social class differences in self-concept and interests were measured through 
factor analytic techniques. Separate component analyses were done on the data from 
lower- and middle-class students. Social class ratings were made on the basis of 
paternal occupational level ratings based on U.S. Bureau of the Census (1960) class- 
ifications. Briefly, these levels may be characterized as follows: 0 - long-term 
unemployed, 1 - laborers. 2 - service workers, except private household, 3 - private 
.^r^f^ifJn ^w : operatives and. kindred. workers (e.g., apprentices). 5 - crafts- 
men, foremen, and kindred workers, 6.- sales workers, ^7 - clerical and kindred work- 
ers. 8 - managers, officials, proprietors, and farmers and farm managers, and 9 - 
professional, technical, and kindred workers. In order to maintain a sufficiently 
large sample for the factor analyses occupational groupings of 0-5 were considered 
to represent the lower class and 6-9 to represent the middle class. 

Achievement test and IQ scores were available for a large percentage of the sub- 
jects. For the fifth- through eighth-graders these scores came from the IOWA Achieve- 
ment Tests and Cognitive Abilities Tests. * For the ninth- through twelfth-grades the 
.scores were from the Stanford Achievement Tests and the Otis-Lennin. Correlations 
between factor achievement, IQ and factor scores were computed; In addition, -in an 
attempt to replicate the findings of earlier research . analyses of variance were com- 
puted on factor gcore« for groups selected on level (e.g.. high vs. low) of achieve- 
ment test performance. 
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T '^l rjBulta will b« preaentftd In several sections. First, results of the ana- 

inVh^Lii*/*""'^""^' "'^^ ^^"^"-"^ separately toi each year aSS t Sen 
for changes across years. Second, the results of analyses of the Interest ranking " 

Z lllt^'ll'tlli w?ir;""';? "P^T^-^y ^-^^ and for chang^rLJos" y„». 

InJeSIL J!^! Tr^i.***/ 0^ relations between th^ eel f -concept and ' 

llllltii ^^I"' ^f"*^ ^'^^^ P"""' °« «o<^ial class effects on self- 

pSaJfcl^^ ' relationship be^n self-concept and academic achievemenrtest 

Analvsss of Self-Concept Data * ' 

' for ^'^"^ °^ '^'^ selfwconcept scale were scored with a 
for the space closest to the positive or high end of the scale and a "l" for the 
space closest to the negative or low end of the scale. (See Table I for ^he deter- 

!re ficn? L^L'^^r P°'" °^ '^"l*- > this scoring pr"ed- 

tQ7V r?!!'?L^?? '^'^ comparison of these data with that of others 
U.^.> Mon^e 1973; Smith 1962) who used similar, scales and procedures. 

ivsls^of submitted to a principal components ana- 

in»!n-f n ?^ intercorrelatlon matrix with unities in the main 

irlllJi T?" ^ components with eigenvalues greater than or equal to one were ex- 
in orSe; t.??!^???TT'* '° Kaiser's (1959) varimax criterion 

JSnmon 1 Sat^ interpretation (Smith 1962). Coefficients of congruence 

we« carM^I^r""?!";'"^ '° detemrlne factor similarity. Analyses of'variance 
were carried out on factor scores to assess age and sex differences. 

aratelP ff7^;n^^*'*^ f*'^ for the 426 males and 385 females were first analysed sep- 
fll llL flo^o ™aif females four factors emerged. Coefficients of congruence 
^•rlii rf?? ? .y*"??^^"" '^^ indicating a degree of factor structure simi- 

in :Ljyiiru::'Ln^'\s?3r^^^^ '-'^ -^^-^ - 

1Q7I; '^^^ components derived from the analysis of the data from the entire (N - 811) 

i!Inu?!;'i^;" ^"^^^ of congruence for like-factors Vere 

computed between the factor patterns for the individual sexes and the total sample 
Tb.se ranged from 1.961 to \,99\ for the mal.-to-total-sample comparisons andTgAf 
to J..98| for the fejnale-to- total-sample compsriaons. These data support the aPProU 
rlateness of combining the sexes for purposes of an everall analysis! 

Ufrp«S«H°^^ Tf! primarily by the positive adjectives relaxed, steady, stable. 

rti rlJt: ^aPPy. satisfied. Monge (1973) labele^ this factor Adjustment 

The positive adjectives indicate the individual has achieved a balance with the en- 

I Crni adjectives indicate a lack of homeostatic balance and convey 

a tense of helpless frustration. v.u»vBy 

"'^'^'^^ labeled Achievement/Leadership, was defined primarily by 

r""'' '^"P' valuable, success, superior, and confident. The positive 
ad !ctlv!c ' ^« ^^^"8 capable and intelligent. The negative 

adjectives convey a sense of the self as being not very lutelllgent and as being a 

Factor III. defined primarily by the adjectives nice, kind, friendly and good, is 
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Table 4 



1. 



Variable 



a 



Varlmax Factors from Analysis of 1975 Data 

Factor Loadings^ 

I , II 



Relaxed -nervous 

Steady-shjiky 

Stab le-Hsms table 

Refreshed-tired 

Healthy-sick 

Happy-sad 

Satlsfled-dlssatlsfled 
Smart-dumb 

Sharp-dull ^. 

Valuable^orthless 

Success-failure 

Supetlor-lnferlor 

Conf Identfunsure 

Nice-awful 

Kind-cruel 

Friendly-unfriendly . 

Good-bad 

Tagged -delicate 

Hard-soft 

Strong-weak 

Leader-follower 

2 of Variance 



III 



.75 
.67 
.63 
.58 
;56 
.49 
.48 



.40 



.36 
.72 
.65 
.65 
.60 
.58 
.46 



.32 



.44' 



.79 
.78 
,73 
.58 



14.6 



.32 
14.2 



13.2 



IV 



r 



.33 



.78 
.72 
.47 
.43 
8.9 



50.9 



a. . Positive pole listed- at left to facilitate Interpretation. 

b. Loadings less than .30 in magnitude omitted. 



r 
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«pproprUt«ly labeled Congeniality/Sociability (Monge, 1973). The positive adjec- 
tives connote soMone who enjoys and perhepa actively initiates social stimulatidn. 
The negative adjectives portray the^self as unsociable and< perhaps even antisocial. 

riQT-l^J'K'i^y ffl adjectives rugged, hard, strong and leader. Monge 

lie 2dli;Jji« i^^'hf*:'rJi":i^J?''^"'*"'"'"'*y ^"^^^ ^^^e!) labeled it Potency. 
feLlf «i r«M M ^•"S^ of the classical descriptions of male and 

female sex roles (e.g.. Broverman. Vogel, Broverman. Clarkson. & Rosenkrantz 1972). 

Factor scores were computed for each subject on each factor. Each of these scores 

e;idi^!n.*::'';?J/" ^ ^^^^'^-^ variance In order to asse" 

?J. , differences for each of the four factors (see Table 5). The mean score 

« ' lT\ll »:;j^*"H"i"""?.*^J«^" '^•'^ Adjustment 
2 ? ■ ^"^^ females). Achievement/Leadership (M - .18 for 

flmllel^ " f«n«l«8). and Sex Role (M - .33 for males and M, - -.39 for • 

-4- J?* ■5®^?; each grade for each factor are listed in Table 6. The 

significant grade effects for Factorp II (Achievement/Leadership) and IV (Sex Role) 
^Icto^lir:^^' (Winer 196S). For the Achievement /Leade?sSip . 

I^n^- r f !°f ^ ei8nificantly.(2<.05) higher than the mean 

s«v ;Jrf ; ".i^ ^^'^ "° P^^" differing significantly. Fpr the 

Sex Role factor the mean score for Grade 5 was. significantly (p<.01) higher than 
the mean scores for Grades 10. 11 and 12. witk no other , significant com?arLons? 

«r«rJ**J Significant Sex x Grade interaction in the analysis of the 

scores from the Adjustment factor are listed in Table 7. Tests of simple effects 
! SSx"''*"' sex. differences in the mean scores for Grades 6. 7. 8 (p^.Ol) 
a (7 7 -fi^K'L'Sf ^'^^n significant.only.for the' female 'fdat; 

uZa I JaIL*^ JZ\ V' Newman-Keuls analyses revealed that the twelfth graders . ^ 
had a significffxtly higher mean score tha.i the sixth graders (p<.6l) and the sub- 
jects in grades 7. 8. 9. 10. and 11 (£<.05). ■ 

l« ^V'l.lV f "^^"2" P"sent in the analysis* of the Sex Role factor scores 

Ml a\ - ? i ?5 °^ scoring scheme (Monge 1973). As Monge has noted. 

■^S! JrLjMonfi \ dimensions defining this factot'are similar to those defining • 
the traditional male and female sex roles in our culture. To the degree that views 
to fu"* sex-typed with age sex diffwences on the factor scores are 

Jn ^S. J '"^'^ ^ »^^8Jter score than the female traits 

M ! i.r? ^''I'T °»»«'^«y t° "»ove this artifact of the scoring system is 

m^l^^ « girls factor scores by -1. thereby creating for both the males and fe- . 

males a factor score indicating Sex Appropriateness of the Self-Concept (Monge 1973). 
This was done and the .factor scores were /gain analyzed in a 8 (Grades) x 2 (Sex) ana- 



lysis of variance. ^ 

•» « 

-i QQ ^^Snifirant effect was for the Grade x Sex interaction (F (7.7'>5) - 

3.99. £<.001). The graph of this interaction is shown in Figure 1. Testa of simple 

fo/ oir^inf significant sex differences for grades 5 (£<.01). 10 (2<.01) and 
11 C£<.05). The grade level effect wa«» significant only for the girls (p^.Ol). 

St^In^i" '"fu'/T^i"^ "-^^ °^ "^^'^ was significantly 

?i/ Jr"* °^ the tenth- (£<.01). eleventh- (£<.05). and twelf tb^-g-Ws 

(£<.01). The mean score of the twelfth graders was significantly dlff^^f^nt from the 
^r«de?s°(l<S^)^ ' ««^«^th.8raders (£<.05) and the mean score of the^nth 
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, Table 5 . . 

.... 

Summary of Analyes of Variance for 1975 Factor Scores 



< 



Factor 


Mean Squares 






: Sex 


Grade 


Sex X Grade 


Error 


I (Adjuntment) 20.48*** 

II (Achievement /Leadership) 31.31*** 

IV (Sex Role) 103.62*** 


1.92 
• 2.03* 
1.57 
3.24*** 


2*69** 
1.06 
1.21 
1.40 


>.97 
,94 
1.00 
.85 


Note: The degrees of freedom were 1 for 
were 795. 


Sex and 7 for 


Grade; error degrees of freedom 


* 

* £<.05 
**£<.01 
*** £<^.001 


1 







Table 6 





Mean 


1975 Factor 


Scares 


-for Each 


Grade 


Level 






• 


Factor 








Grade 














5 


^ 6 


7 


8 


"9 


10 


11 


12 




I 


.12 


-.03 


.04 


.03 


-.16 


-.09 


-.14 


.26 


• 


II 


...04 


.09 


.03 


.23 


-.07 


-.09 


-.20 


-.is 




III 


-.01 


-.26 


-.04 


-.01 


.03 


.10 


.07 


.16 . 




IV 


.23 


.10 


.07 


-.01 


.08 


. -.24 


-.21 


'-.25 
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tWr^^* *^«P**"'« component analyses of the data from the 419 males 

V. itod 374 feS^t each ra»ulte d in four components. Coefficients of congrue^e Lr 
5 Jo'I^Sj^I^'tJrSf kl'^ '-'''-^ "^"^ coefficients are su^I^J^S^^y Mfeh 

f "<^.l"^^T^^^^ be combined for purposes of ,oin^ an' 

8 TS'<.hIJi?*f 'f-*'^''!' ^'^^^ ""^""^^ component analysis may be seen in Table 
Ltl^^. «? fi'^rif ^^J congruence for like-factors were computid for the factor • 

! J ? Mlea-to-total-sample comparisons and from |.9l| to 1. 98 If or the 
females-to-total -sample comparisonsM » tne 

coefficients of congruence computed on the factor loadings for thi 1975 
<to .1 rfamplj) and 1976 (total sample) data ranged from |.93lT|!97l for llke^ 

^i;:,!"'*!'"^"* * u*"^? ^^8"* of . similarity in the factor structures Hence 

. the labels placed on the factors derivfed from the 1975 sample are. retained foi the 
appropriate factors derived from the 1976 sample. retainea for the ^ 

' » ' ■ ' 

.£er^«Mv°?h!« possibility that the rctested subjects performed dif- 

•fe.rently than the subjects tested for the first time in 1976. seoarite cownonon^ 

* ?rat':::r::'d%'°"'"*^'S' r l^^' '^'^ "'^"^^ n^w sub^^^s'! 'JSeTurf" tors 
iaiol! f^^ ^k" f'^ '^""^ "^^^y^" those reported for the 

coefiJ;w«*«f structures were highly similar in the two analyses.' The 

coefficients of congruence for likfe-factors ranged from |.94| to l.99| . 

«f ««« f.*;r^*'^ ^^^^^\^y differences that might exist in the data due to retesting • 

cwJS^ri ?n'! T?^" the 1976 data for all 

children in grades 6-12 was subjected to. a component analys^is. Children in- grade 5 
were omitted because all of - them were tested for the first time in 1976 and therefore' 
no retest group was available for comparison purposes. Second, factor scSres^^e 

* f>R« tested/ New subjects) analysis of variance, " .. . *^ ' ^ ' 

«bov«'^o/'*^K«T^'/"^^^f^^. revealed four factors . the same in content as noted 
above for the total sample of subjects tested in 1976. The effects of interest in 

r?'""' °' ""i"^^^ those tha involve • 

differences between retested and new subjects. Of the 16 effects involving this f ac- 

ni i^canarCF^a-l f?'!^"3S' '."o5?\f ^^'^"^^ subjects'hif ^ si > • 

testeS fi? the fir!t tlJiS*.^^;??^ J.'^" n« an .factor score (.03) than the subjects 
ceatea ror cne first time (M - -.14). These analyses suggest that the retested anH 

tlLT) ""'" '° the test in a similar fLhion.'\ence. L dLtlncUon be- 

tween these groups is made in the further analyses of the 1976 data. 

;o™„.J«/f and grade level differences in the 1976 data, factor scores were 

The .neam, for the significant Grade Level effects for the Adjustment and Sex Role " 

ERIC . • , " f)^ ■ ■ 
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;^js£S. ^yo« Analvilt of 1976 Data 
' Factor Loadings 



III 



Suectta-fallura 

S«art-4uaib 

8upt»lor*inf erlor * 

Vaiuabla-voi thlaaa 

Shar^-dull 

Confldanc-unaure 

Ltadar-foUowar 

Ralaxad -nervous 

Happy-ijuJ 

Rcfrcihcd-tlred 

Sttady-ahaky 

Haalthy-alck 

Satlaf lad-disaatlsf led 

S table-unstable 

Nlcn-awful 

Klnd-cruelrs , 

Friendly-unfriendly 

Good -bad 

Rugs«d-dcllcate 

Hard-soft . 

Strong-veak 

% of 5£arlance 



.74 
.68 
.68 
.65 
.51 
.50 
.46 



.30 
.35 



.33 
.34 



.66 

.63 

.63- 

.60 

.59 

.56 

.43 



.32 



.30 



.79 
.75 
.68 
.65 



16.1 



14.0 



13el 



k. .Positive pole listed at lef.t to facilitate Interpretation. 
,b. Loadings less than .30 In magnitude omitted. 



Table 9 

'Suamarv of Anal vet of Variance for 1976 Factor Scores 



Factor ' 

• 

• « 


/'Mean Squares 
Sex Grade - . 


Sex X Grade 


Error 


I (Congeniality/Sociability) 


45.72*** 


.71 


2.81** 


.94 


II (Achlevenent/Leaderahip) 


6.60** 


• 1.71 


1.51 


.94 


III (Adjuatment) 


2.45 


3.30** 


.13 


1.09 


Itr (Sex Role) ' 


78.35*** 


4.36** 


i.69* 


.81 


Noteiv.^e degrees of freedom were 
wttre 777. 


1 for sex and 


7 for Grade; 


error degrees of freedom 



* £<.05 
** £.<.0l 
***£<. 001 



Factor 



Adjustment 
Sex Role ' 



Table 10 
Mean Factor Scores for 1976 



.32 
.49 



6 


7 


. 8 


Grade 
9 


1 

10 


'11 


12 


-.06 


.08 


.09 


-.09 


-.03 


-.28 


-.29 


-.11 


-.24 


.02 


.02 


-.18 


-.06 


-.21 



.factori are listed in Table 10. - Newman -l^puls analyses revealed th^t for rhe Adjust- • 
Milt factor the n*an score of the «.fth g«adcrs differed significantly (p<.01) from 
that of the eleventh and twelf.th 'graders. There were no' other significant effects. 
For the Sex Role factor the mean score of the fifth graders differed significantly 
from the mean scores of subjects in grades 6. 7, 9, 10, and 12. at the £<.0l i-evel, 

*,and^from the mean scores of subjects in gr^ades 8 and 11. at tl>e,p<.05 level. The 
mean score, of the tenth graders was slgnffioantJiy different (e.<.01) from the mean 
acare of the eighth grade r« and from the mean score of the ninth eleventh-, and 

. twelfth-graders (p<.05). , 

• ' * 

- The Grade Level x Sex interafetion was signlficaht for the Congeniality/ Socia- . 
bility and Sex Role factors. The mean scores are jJresented in Table 11. Significapt 
eex differences on the Congeniality/Sociability factor occurred for grades five, six, ' 
eight and ten (£<.01), and for grade nine (£<.05). The simple effect of Grade Uvel 
was not fligniftcant for either the males or females. For the Sex Role factor signif- 
.Icant sex differences at the ^^jOl level for grades 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, and 12. The 
' was significant for both the males (F (7,777) - 7.88 2.<.Q1) and the females 

U.///; - 4.93, £.<.01). Newman-Keuls tests revealed that for the males the mean 
score of the fifth graders was significantly (£< .01) different from the mean scores 
of the sixthr, seventh-, and tenth-graders. For the females the mean score of the fifth- 
graders was significantly (j.<.01) different from the mean scores of the aeverith-,' 
eleventh-, and twelfth-graders. There were no otl^r significant effects. 

As-'Waa done for the data composing the Sex «Role factor in 1975, the girls'' scores 
on the Sex Role factor for 197.6 were multiplied by -1 aad the 2 (Sex) x 8 (Grades) analy- 
sis of variance was recalculated. The only significant effect was the Sex x Grade 
interaction (F (7,777) - 6.39,, £<.001). The mean scores are the same" in Value 'as 
those listed in Table ll, wfth the female's means reversed in sign. Tests of simple 
effects revealed significant <ii<.001) sex differences at grades 5 and 7. The simple 
effect of Qrade was significant for both the males (£<.001) and females (p<.00l), " 
with the differences between grade level means \A,thln each s^x as noted above. 

liZI Data. The data, for ftit^ 589 males and 539 females were first analvzed separ- 
ately. For bath the males and the females four factors ^merged-. Unlike the case for 
the 1975 and 1976 ..data, the pattern of coefflciepts of congruehce indicated a degree 
of factor dissimilarity. Tile coefficient of congruence was.|.94| for the Congeniality/ 
Sociability factor and |.88| for the Adjustment factor. Items composing the Achlevement/- 
Leadersnip and Sex Role factors. were grouped differently in t?he two analyses, resulting 
in a coefficient of congruence of only |.76| for the 'Achievement /Leadership factor. 
The coefficient of congruence between the male's Achievement/ Leadership factor and the 
female s Sex Role factor was |.55|; the coefficient of "Congruence between the .female's 
Achievement/Uadership factor and the .male 's ..Sex Role*fa)ctor was |.87|. This resulted ' 
in a coefficient of congruence for the two SeX Role factors of only .|.16|. 

In order to further investigate these similarities and differences in the factor 
structures underlying the male's and female's data, coefficients of congruence were com- 
puted between the 1975 and 1^77 data and 1976 and 1977 data separately for each sex. 
For the males the coefficients, of congruence for like-factors ranged |.86l to j.951 
for the 1975 and 1977 comparisons and |.84\ to |.95l Tor the 1976 and 1977 comparisons. 
For the females the coefficients of congruence for like-.factors ranged frow j .79| to 
1.981 tor the 1975 and 1977 comparisons and |.85l to |.96| for the 1976 and 1977 com- 
parisons. T^iese data indicate an acceptably high level of stability in factor struc- 
ture for the two sexes across the three years of the study. As a result, it seemed 
both reasonable and. in order to compare the data for 1977 to that of the previous years'. 
Important, to combine the data from the 1977 males and females and do an overall analysis. 
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. T«bl« 11 ' . . 

Hjum 1976 Factor Scores for Significant 
Grado Levi x Six Infractions 



Factor 








Grade ' 










• 




5 


- 6 


7 


6 


4 


in 


11 


12 


Congeniality/Sociability 


'M. 


.26 


.13 


.07 


, .32 


.14 


.25 


• 28 


.42 




■ It 

, F • 


-.33 


-.28 


.12 


^.28 


-.16 


-.42 


-s20 


' -.84 


Sex Role 


M 


« 

.82 


^.08 


.05 


.42 


.43 . 


-.04 


. .42 


.36 




F- 


.15 


-.29 




-•>7 


-.38 


-.31 


-.5.3 
ft 


-.78. 
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Prior ^o- conducting the overall analysis it was desirable to determine if the 
dftta for thf subjects who were retested differed froni the data of the new subjects. 
Th« data tot tha subjects .In grades 6-12 were subjected to a component analysis with 
a varlmax rotation.- The factor scores computed for the four factors that emerged 
were each subjected to a 8 (Grades) x 2 (Sexes) x 2 (Retested/New) analysis of variance. 
Gf the 16 effects Involving comparisons between the retested and new subjects only 
ont was statlstitally significant . On the Congeniality/Sociability factor the mean 
acora ('.OSS-) of the retested- subjects was significantly (Ml, 989) - 5.50, p<.05) 
higher than- the mean score (-.096) of the new subjects. As a result, it was decided 
to coabine the data from the retested and new subjects in all further analyses.. 

The factors emerging from the analysis of the data from the^total sample are 
listed in Table ^2, Inspection of Table 12 reveals that the' factors are similar 
to those from the analyses of the 1975 and 1976 data. .To examine these similarities 
further coefficients of .congruence were computed between the 1975 and 1977 data and 
.the 1976 and 19;7 data. The coefficients ranged from |.96| to 1.991 for the 1975- 
1977 comparisons and |.95| to |.98| for the 1976-1977 c'omparisons . Substantially 
the same factora emerged In the L977. analysis as in the analyses from the previous 
years. 

" •» • ■ 

. Factor ^scores were computed for fche 1977 data and were analyzed in a series of 
8(Griide9) x 2(Sex) analyser* of variance. The analyses are summarized in Table 13. 
The males had signlficantl> higher mean scores than the females on three of the 
factors: Achievement /Leadership (Ms - .13 and -.14 for the males and females^ re- 
apectlvely). gongenlality/ Sociability (Ms - .18 and -.20 for the males and' females, 
respectively), and Sex Role (Ms - .31 and -.34 for the males and females, respect- 
ively). The mean scores of the males (-.04) and the females (.04) j^ere not signif- 
icanly different on, the Adjustment factor. 

• I 

The means f ..r each grade level for each factor -are listed iii T^ble 14. On the ' 
Achlevement/Uadership factor Newman-Keuls tests revealed that the mean score of the 
fifth graders was significantly (e.<.01) lower than the mean scores of the subjects 
In grades 6, 8,1 10, 11 and 12. On the Adjustment factor the sixth graders had a 
significantly iWer mean score than subjects in -grades 7 and 9 (£.'<. 05) and 10, 11 
arid 12 <£<.Gl)Xxii| mean score of the tenth graders was significantly (p<.05) 
higher than the mean scores of the fifth- and elghtli-graders . Newman-Keuls analyses 
Indicated that for the Congeniality/ Sociability factor the mean score of the eleventh 
graders was significantly (£< .05) different from the mean. scores of the sixth-, tenth 
and twelfth-gi*adei», For the Sex Role fa5tor the sixth ^r.adeV-s had a significantly 
higher meafT score than the seventh graders (2.<.05) and the ninth-, tenth-, and ele- 
venth-graders (£<.01). 

The means for the significant Sex x Grade interaction in the analyses of the 
scores, from the Congeniality/Sociability fkctor'are listed in Tabli^ 15. Tests of 
simple effects revealed significant sex differences f3r grades 5 X£<.05), 6 (p<.01), 
7. (£<.05), 8 (£<.05), and 9 (£<.001). The simple effect of G/ade was not sismifi-* 
cant for eith-r sex. ' ' / 

/ ■ • 

The reanalysis of the factor scores associated with the Sex R6le factor, i.e., 
after multiplying the female's scores by -1, revealed only a significant Sex x Grade 
interaction (F (7,1112) - 3.59, y^^.Ql) (see Figure 2). Tests of simple effects re- 
vealed a significant (£<.D1) sex difference at grade 6. The simple effect of 'grade 
was significant for each sex (£<.01). For the boys., the mean score of the sixth grad- 
t^i^tJ . 'i^nc^N^ the ninth- (2.<.05), tenth- (£<.01), eleventh- (£<.05) and 

twelfth-graders (£<.05). F r the female's no significant grade-level comparisons 
reached the £<.05 level of significance. 
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' ' T«bl» 12 

YgiMx Factor t froa Aiufygit of 1977 Data 
3LyM*>^« ^ , Factor Loadlnaa^ 

~- . II m 

Saart«dlunb .71 

SueeMi-f allure .65 .32 ^ 

y«liMibla*vorthl«aa .64 

iSharp-dull .63 

^upirior-lnferior » .59 

Confldtnt-unaura .51 .39 

Good-bad . . .45 

Ralaxad-narvoua .76 

Sttady-ihaky .66 

Haalthy-tick .58' ' 

Stabla-unstable .3d .58 

Rafraahtd-tired .35 .58 

Happy-aad .32 .54 

Satdafiad-disaatlafied .46 .50 

Nica-awful * .82 

Klnd-<:ruel " ,61. 

Frlandly-unfriendly !78 

Rugged-delicate 

Hard-aoft 

Strong-weak 38 
Leader-follower • ^36 

X of Variance 16.6 14.9 11.7 



a, Pcaitlve pdle listed at^lleft to facilitate' interpretation. 

b. I<»adlng8 leas than .30 ih magnitude omitted." 



ft. 



:RIC 
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Table 13 

Sdnroarv of Analysea of Variance for 1977 Factor Scores 

, — * — — — — - . - - . 



•Fatter 



Sex 



Mean Squares 
Grade 



Sex X Grade Error 



I (Achieyenent/ Leadership) 

II (Adjufltnent) 

III (Congeniality /Sociability) 

IV (Sex Role) 



23.29*** 

1.32 . 
42.37*** 
118.87*** 



3.76** 
5.16*** 
2.18* 
3.17*** 



.92 
.78 
1.85* 
1.08 



1.08 
1.01 
.90 
^81 



.Note; The degrees of freedom were 1 for Sex and 7 for Grade; error degrees of freedom 
were 1112. 

,* EC.05 
, ** £<.01 

*** a<.ooi 'f 



Table 14 

Mean Factor Scores for Each Grade 



Factor 



Grade 



5 


6 


7 


d 


9 


10 


11 


12 


-.33 . 


.14 


-.05 


.09 


-.13 


.12 


.07 


.10- 


-.09 


-.31 


.01 


-.18 


.04 


.28 


.16 




-.07 


.14 


.04 


.03 


-.12 


,10 ■ 


-.26 


.• .07 


.07 


.31 


-.04 


.13 


-.12 


-.16 


-rlS . 


.06 



I (Achievement /Leadership) 

II (Adjustment) 

III (Congeniality/ Sociability 

;IV (Sex Role) 



Table 15 



Mean Factor Scores for the Sex x Grade Interaction for the 
Congeniality/ Sociability Factor in the 1977 Data 



Grade 



* 


5 


6 


7 


■ ' / 


9 


ro ' 


11 


12 


Male 
Female 


.17 
-.46 


.49 . 
-.33 


.20 
-.13 


.27 
-.19 , 


.06 ' 
-.34 


.20 
.01 


-.22, 
-.29 ■ 


.13 
.00 
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*d«iS^5?^ ¥■ ^?i^"^"^^P*^ ' ^ •"^J"'' P^'^P^" of the research was to assess changes In 
tfcil self. concept. The data on change In self. concept come from the 330 sub" 

iJe f " '"'•J «f^»^ °f three years of the study and who had complete da?a. 

I^rJ ° ^""^ ^"^'J^^t^ (990 clata sets) were'en^ 

6(Grli^V>JrT*"',.r''^.^?^'' """"^ ^"^^ '^^"P"^^^ andwere subjected to a 

UctoT ' °^ variance, with repeated measures on the last 

T«hir?/"r^^^ f rotation of. the component, analysis are presented in 

■ i^nt/LeLr!hr lt'"''tr/r P""""'- ^"?^ ^« Adj^tmeni. the second Achieve- 

?^cJ^r J^' '^'^y^ Congeniality/Sociability, and the fourth Sex Role, This 

ott": ^itairr: Jhe^?ndi:iruii''i:^rr:^^ -/-"^^^ ^^^^^^ -^^^-^ ' 

.ff^Il!! °f .arlance of the factor scores are summarized in Table 17. The 

effects of major interest are those from the wtthin-subjects portion of the" analvsea 
because they are associated with differences over time. Of tie 16 effects invoicing 
the repeated measures factor only one was statistically significant, the Sex x YeaJf 
interaction in the analysis of the Achievement /Leadership factor! iheleans ^or this 
effect are listed in Table 18. Although the males had higher mean scor^ than the fe- 
males each yjar. only during 1975 was the difference statistically sJ^lflcan? (p ^ 001) 
^11 °i J^^'/w" "^'^ " ^'^^"P interactions (all F<U warsignifT^ant 

^Tint '^';^r'^^"^.^^y "° '^^"'^^^ ^«P"t« self-concept over t^e th?ee 

^^r eac'h'flc^r'f "^'^ .'"'^ °' "^^^^ ^^e mean cores 

for each factor for each group for each year are listed. As ma^ be seen, the ranw 

devution"(roor'rf'%'"^ '''^''y ^-If the standard 

aeviapion (i.OO) or factor scores. 

Analysis of Interests Data . ' 

■ tVo types of data were collected to assess adolescent's Interests In a series of 14 

in?er:s?s"'"S„"e ?vne"f /r^'- l"""^ '" ' ""8^ "f a'Lrce: 

interests. One type of data was a rank ordering o£ 14 topics In terms of how Imnortant 

topL'^'^hfr^^ra' '° /"-O,"" « rfing of the degree oHn^erest J^each 

^n?^™.^? " 1 °" * '"P"^"' f"" " all Interesting" to "very highly 

esce^ts °f "a" P"vlde somewhat different InfoLtlon^Lut adol- 

ferentlate bet^fen' V '"e subject to dif- 
ferentiate between the topics, ratings data allow the subject to Indicate similarities 
m interests among topics. In addition, the ratings data may be subjected to ™Ui- 
The "nk^nes'Stta^'^r'"'" «PP-Prlate to use with "nkeS Ztl. 
I«e««s * T^f '.J • ""^"^ °^ assessing the hierarchy of adolescent's 

ests for"exI^!l» J?*' '"f a^"""^"' °f groupings and dimensions of Inter- 

ests, for example, through factor analytic techniques. 

The mean rankings of each topic are presented In Tables 20, 21, and 22, and r^an 

the sfudv" rTjtl'' 'f^'t ^""^ for each y^^J of 

!=!h . . ' . * P'^""'^ correlations between the rankings and the ratines for 
each topic for each year of the study. Tl,ree of the co relations were between 20 and 

^p^a•t^^l-^;^»;.s-d"i^^ gLMfrV^jL^rr the"de^g;^e™o%int?::t'?: rr ^zr 
z^i^^iz^^^ - - ---- - MX'"or?ei:ted"r:r' 



preclude separate analyses of each. 

Anal2£l^ of rank^^ ' Examination of Tables 20, 21 and 22 reveals th^t th. 

salience hierarchies of topics differ across the grade levels To ii^Lti^ate these 



V« <«bl«' 



Tuble 16 

VarlMx Factors from Analysis of Self -Concept 
' Data for Subjects Tested Each Yaar 

Factor Loadings* 
I II III 



IV 



Relaxed-nervous 

Healthy-tick 

Steady-ahaky 

Kef reahed -tired 

Satiafied-diasatisfied 

Happy-end 

Stable-une table 

Superior-inferior 

Snart-dunb 

Sharp-duir 

SucQeaa-failure 

Valuab 1 e-wor thl ess 

Conf id ent-iUhsure 

Leader-follower 

Nice-awful 

Kind-cruel 

Friendly-unfriendly 

Good-bad 

Rugged-delicate 

Hard -eo ft 

Strong-weak 

X of Variance 



.70 
.65 
..64 
.60 
.59 
.56 
.56 



.37 
.31 
.43 



15.8 



.30 



.37 
.68 
.66 
.66 
.62 
.61 
.47 
.43 



.40 



.37 
15.7 



.77 
.77 
.75 
.46 



11.5 



a. 
b. 



Positive pole listed at left to facilitate interpretation. 
Loadings less than .30 in magnitude omitted. 



,32 . 



.81 ^ 

.75 
.49 

8.8 51.8 
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Table 17 

iSnHBari SL Analwa of Variance of' Factor S;cores 
lor Sub 1 acta Tea ted 'Each Year" 



Effect 



Group 
Sex 

Group X Sex 
Error between S^s ' 
Yearr 

Group X Years 
Sex X Years 
Group X Sex x Years 
Error within Ss 



I 


Mean Square for 
II 


Factor 
III 


IV 


» 3.09 


1.45 


.87 


.96 


.43 


7.78* 


23.30*** 


57.16*** 


1.16 


4.78* 


.64 


.80 


1.91 


1.-86 


1.59 


1.59 


.30 


.71 


.06 


.68 


.24 


.49 


,60 


.19 


.32 


1.97* 


.09 


.60^ 


.33 


.67 


1.04 


.51 


.55 


.54 


.64 


.54 



Note! Ihe degrees of freedom were 5 for Groups, 1 for Sex. 2 for Ye»r. 3ig 
bet-een Ss. .«l 636 for error within Ss. jJto'r 1 U l^T^^tLlV. tt^"i U U 
•t«^otr ts-CongenlaUty/SotlablUty. Ind f«Ur iJ Is 



*** 



£^•.05 
£<.01 
£<.001 



Table 18 



iiSSSL Achie vemen t/ Leade rahlp Factor Scores 
for the Sex x Years Interaction 



Sex 



1975 



Years 
1976 



\ 

1977 



Male 
Female 



.199 
-.,245 



-.028 
.101 



.128 
-.025 



\ 



Table 19 

M^an Ftctor Scores for Rg tea ted Subjecta for Each Year 



Factor Group 



II 



111 



IV 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



1975 



.10 
-.23 
.11 
.04 
.31 
.14 

.08 
-.01 

.20 
-.16 
-.11 
-.15 

-.03 
-.14 
-.23 
.27 
.01 
-.02 

.18 
.04 
-.04 
-.06 
-.14 
-.07 



/ 



Vear 
1976 



1^J77 



.07 


-.02 


-.25 


-.12 


-.16 


-.04 


.00 


.21 


.35 


.30 


.08 - 


.17 


.-.20 


-.14 


-.17 


.17 ♦ 


.27 


.16 


-.08 


• .01 


-.24 


.00 


.02 


.11 


-.14 


.01 


.01 


.04 


-.03 


-.06 


.01 


.04 


-.Q6 


-.26 


.01 


•24 


-.09 


.00 


-.05 


.14 


-.02 


-.09 


-.06 / 


-.03 


-.33 


-.1?, 


-.21 


f-.is 



ERIC 



3745 



TAbll;20 

MMn Ranking of Each Topic for Each Grade for 1975 Data 




,]Phllo8ophy and religion 
Medicine and health 
Science and math 
Love and narriage 
Future work 

Arte, craftf and sports 
Teacher a and school 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disease 

Sexual relet ion4 and reprodiictlon 
Drugs 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 



^! 


7.8 


8.5 


8.4 


8.6 


10.2 


8.3 


8.0 




5.4 


, 5.4 


5.6 


6.6 


7.2 


6.1 


6.5 


6.1 
8.5 


5.9 


7.1 


8.9 


f.3 


8.6 


8.0 


8.2 


8.7 


8.0 


5.5. 


• 6.6' 


6,6 


5.6 


5.4 


5.6 


5.5 


5.4 


4.4 


3.8 


3.4 


2.8 


3.1 


3.1 


4.4 


5.5 


6.6 


4.4 


4.6 


5.2 


6.1 


7.6 


6.4 


7.4 


8.3 


8.3. 


8.7 


7.0 


7.5 


9.0 


9.2 


8.5 


9.7 


10.1 


10.2 


9.0 


10.2 


6.0 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


4.4 


4.3 


3.3 


3.3 


8.5 


9.5 


8.4 


9.7 


10.5 


10,2 


10.1 


11.5 


9.1 


7.2 


7,8 


6.1 


8.4 


8.0 


7.7 


8.1 


11.0 


11.6 


ia.6 


*il.3 


10.3 


9.9 


9.9 


11.9 


7.9 


7.6 


7.7 


6.9 


5.1 


5.8 


5.6 


5.8 


6.1 


6.9 


7.0 


7.6 


7.7 ' 


7.5 


6.9 


8.1 



Table 21 

Itean Ranking of Each Topic for Each- Grade for 1976 Data 



* -V- 



Topic 



Grade 

7- - 8 



Phlloaophy and religion 
Medicine and health 
Science and oath 
Love and marriage 
Future work 

Art8« ~craft8 and sports 
Teachero and school 
Birth control •* 
UnderstandiVig other people 
Venereal disease 

Sexual relations «nd reproduction 
Drugs 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 



7.9 


8.9 


8.7 


9.4 


9 0 

7 . U 


6.6 


6.0 


6.3 


6.2 


6.2 


6.9 


6.6 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


8.3 


7.2 


6.6 


6^.0 


6.0 


4.9 


4.9 


4.2 


4.3 


2.7 


3.4 


4.2 


5.5 


5.1 


4.6 


. 9.3. 


8.1 


8.8 


8.2 


7.e 


8.7 


9.6 


9.6 


10,3 


9.4 


6.6 


5.9 


5.3 


5.4 


4.4 


8.7 


9^.0 


9.3 


9.& 


9.6 


7.5 


7.2 


6.7 


6.8 


6.8 


12.4 


11.7 


12.0 


10.9 


.10.8' 


5.9 


5.9 


5.4 


4.8 


5.2 


7.6 


8.3' 


8.4 


8>3 


7.9 



1 A 

10 


11 


12 


9.6 


« f\ mm 

10.7 


8.9 


Qs5 


5.6 


6.0 


Qs J 


o.i 


7 .9 


6.2 


5.5 


' 5.8 


3.6 


3.5' 


2.9 


5.4 


5.6 


'5.1 


8.2 


8.7 


8.3 


9.6 


9.4 


9.7 


• 3.5' 


4.1 


3.6 


10.5 


10.5 


11.1 


7.4 


5.9 


7.5 


11.1 


9.8 


9.5 


5.9 


' 5.9 


5.7 


7.8 


8.1 


7.4 



* 



47 

39 



..;.y 



T4ble 22 

•Maw R^.nking of Each Topic for Each Grade for 1977 Data 



Topic 



Grade 
7 8 



-Philosophy and religion 
Madicine and health 
Science and math 
Love and marriage 
Future work 

Arts, crafts and sports ' 
Teachers and school 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disease * 

Stxual relatlbns and reproduction 
Drugs 

Dating and going steady 

Ecology , 



7.9 
5.8 
'6.3 

e.7 

4.1 
8.1 
9.2 
6.8 

" 8.9 
8.6 

11.6 
7.1 
7.5 



8.7 
6.2 
'7.4 
6.6 
4.9 
4.5 
9.5 
8.7 
6.6 
8.7 
7.1 
11.6 
5.4 
8.0 



8.5 
6.3 
.7.5 
6.5 
4.3 
^ 4.5 
7.7 
9.5 
5.8 
9.6 

:^.6 
11.6 
5.0 
7.6 



8.B 
6.9 
7.1 
5.4 
4.0 
5.3 
7.8 
9.4 
5.3 

.9.6 
6^6 

10.8 
4. 5. 
8.-7 



9.0 . 

5.9 

.7.8 
' .6.0 

2.8 

6.1 

7.5 
10.0 

4.5 
10.2 . 

7.0 
H.2 

6.2 

8.2 



10 



.10. J 
6.9 
8.2 
6.0 
2.9 
5.0 
8.1 

10.5 
4.9 

11.2 
7.1 

10.8- 
4.8 
8.8 



11 



8.8 
6.4 
8.7 
6.6 
3.2 
6.1 
8.1 
9.9 
3.9 

12.2 
7.3 

10.9 
5.9 
7.9 



12 



10.3 
6.2' 
9.3 
5.3 
3.0 
6.3 

10.1 
' 8.8 
3.9 

10.5 
7.1 

^ A 1 

• is 

6.5 
7,6 



\ 



48 

40 



, T«bl« 23 

HftSL Ifttin^ of Each TorIc Mr Each Grade for 1975 Data 




Phlloaophy and reltgton 
Medicine and health 
Science and nath 
Love and loarrl'age 
Future work 

Arte. j:ra'te and aports ' 
Teachere and school 
Birth control 

Understanding other people * 
Ve^ere^l diaeaee 

Sexual relations 4nd reproduction 
Druge 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 



3.18 

4.54 

4.25 

3,74 

5.14 

6.48 

3..92 

2.68 

4.89 

3.37 

2.90 

1.71- 

4.05 

4.87 



3.57 

4.63 

4.76 

4.00 

5.38 

5.71 

4.06 

3.26 

5.32 

3.64 

4.40 

2.13 

4.27 

4.90 



3.19 

4.52 

4.19 

4.61 

5.65 

5.80 

3.54 

3.56 

5.31 

4.02 

4.65 

3^.02 

4.94 

A. 66 



3,35 
4.59 
3.72 
5.30 
5.92 
5.46 
3.80 
3.24 
5.25 
3.26 
5.19 
.2.83 
5.21 
4i50 



3.01? 

4.20 

3.84 

4.56 

5.97 

5.42 

3.48 ' 

3.20 

5.32 * 

•3.02 

3.9/ 

2.85 

4.97 

4.1.': 




2.80 

4.25 

3.86 

4.83 

5.85 

5.77 . 

3^44 

3.18 

5.64 

3.16 

4.43 

3.52 

5.18 

4.6j 



3.38 
4.49 
3.63 
5.06 
6.31 
5.70 
3.72 
3.34 
6.12 
2.98 
4.73 
2.96 
5.13 
4.90 



3,70 
4.68 
4.23 
5.59 
6.30 
5.68 
4.27 
3.70 
6.15 
3.18 
4.72 
%.85 
5.39 
4.77 
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Table 2A . ' 

Mean Rating for Fach Topic 'for Each Grade for 1976 Data 



Topic 



Philosophy and religion 
Medicine cr.d health ^ 
Science and math 
Love and laarriage \ 
Future work 

Arte* crafts and sports 
Teachers and school 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disease \ 
Sexual relations 'and reproduction 
Dtugs \ 
Dating and going steady 
Ecology 







Grade 
















7 


Q 

0 


y 


10 


11 


12 




X19 


• 

3.32 


Js lu 


3. 15 


3.24 


2.55 


• 

3.36 


A A1 

H sHl 


4.49 


4.50 


/. C/i 


4e43 


4.43 


4.57 


4.67" 






^•25 


3.86 


3.89 


3.79 


3.82 


4.33 


4.40 


5.25 






4.03 


4.96 


5.05 


5.17 


5.55 


5.98 


5.82 


6.01' 


5.96 


5.96 


6.23 


6.09 


5.71 


5.66 


5.53 


5.46 


5.67 


'5.34 


5;72 


„2.92 


•3.68 


3.46 . 


3.82 


3.75 


3.*/9 


3.24 


3.90 


3.5A 


3.14 


3.59 


3.11 


3.23 


3.23 


3.13 


3,33 


4.32 


4.75 


5.31 


4.96 


^.23 


5.54 


'5.24 


5.92 


3. 44 


.3.94 


3.93 


3.32 


3.11 


3.32 


3.17 


2.97 


4.50 


4.66 


$.15 


4.85 


.4.69 


4.7P 


4.91 


4.23 


1.90 


2.11 


2.56 


2.90 


2.29 


2.73 


3.19 


4.23 


4.86 


4.99 


5,53 


5.52 


5.19, 


5,21 


4.96 


5.31 


'4.10 


4;21 


4.37 


3.89 


4.04 


4.39 


4.06 


4.33 
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Tabic 25 

M£«n Mtin^ of Each Topic for Each Grade for 1977 Data 



f Grade 
6 ' 7 8 



10 



11 



Fhlloaophy and religion 3,44 

Medicine and health 4.79 

Science and taath 4.5l 

Love and marriage 3,91 

Future work 5,29 

Arte, crafts andiports 5,89 

TeachcfT^nd school 3,80 

Birth jcontjrol , 3,45 

Underet ending other people 4,78 

Venereal diseaee 4,08 
Sexual relations and reproduction 4.53 

,2.46 

Dating ant! going steady 4. 51 

Ecology 4,43 



3.02 
4.67 
3.90 
4.88 
5.68 
5.90 
2.60 
3.39 
4.64 
3.65 
4.66 
2.02 
5^7 
3.78 



3.24 
4.33 
' 3.82 
4.59 
5.50 
5.51 
3.36 
3.44 
4.79 
3.73 
4.46 
2.24 
5.15 
4.1^2 



3.10 
L29 
4^23 
5.50 
5.93 
•5.72 
3.31 
3J2 
5 18 
3.20 
5.19 
2.31 
5.85 
4.02 



3.20 
4.49 
3,.97 
5.13 
6.27 
5.43 
3.68 
2.95 
5.41 
3.27 
4.75 
2.81 
5.07 
4.15 



2.87 
4.21 
3.71 
5.15 
6.14 
5.49 
3.62 
3.23 
5.26 
3.16 
4.63 
3.09 
5.31 
3.74 



3.65 
4.78 
4.07 
5.01 
6.34 
5.40 
3.75 
3.78 
5.78 
3.00 
4.76 
3.00 
5.17 
4.46 



51 



A3 



fable 26 



\ 

V 



Correlatlont Between the Rankings and the Ratings 
for all Subjects Tasted Each Year 



Topic 



Philosophy and religion 
Medicine aiid health 
Science and math 
Love and marriage 
Future work. 
Arts, crafts and sports 
Teachers and school ' 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disetfie 

Sexual relations and reproduction 
Drugs 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 
N - 



3 





Year 


1* 




1976 


1977 








t JO 


-.58 


-.57 


-.49 


-.46 


. -«.44 


-.46 


-.52 


-.53 


-.52 


-.57 


-.56 


-.32 


-.35 . 


/ -.31 


-.50 


-.49 ^ 


-.42 


-.48 


• -.51 


-.53 


-.32 


-.30 


-.29 


.-.42 




'-.48 


-.32 


. -.28 


-.28 


-.50 


-.48 


'-.53 


-.48 


-.57 


. -.49 


r.48 


, -.52 


-.52 


-.42 


-.45 ■ . 


-.46 


811 


^ 793 


1124 



44 



differences a series of correlations were computed betwee'h the salience hierarchies for 
the grade levels within each year and betwean the sexes within each grade level in 
•«ch year. These correlations are preaented In Table 27. Examination of Table 27 
indicates a generally high degree of correspondence in the salience hierarchies of 
the sexes, half the correlations being .90 or greater. The salience hierarchies for 
the 8exe9. then, are hljhly similar^thin each grade and for each year. » 

The correlations arnong^-ehfe salience hierarchies of topics for the grade levels 
reveal a different pattern. In general, the correUtlona are higher for adjacent than 
separated grade levela. And, the correlations were generally higher adjacent to the 
main diagonal, the correlations decreasing to the right. These dar.a indicate greater 
similarities in the salience hierarchies of interests for adjacent than non-adjacent 
grade leve-ls and suggest that the subjects in the upper grade levels view the topics' 
differently than the subjects in the low^r grade levels. To further investigate these 
graue level differences it was decided to examine thesc differences with the interest 
latingti data. 

Analysis of ratings, data . The laean ratings fop each grade level for each year 
of the study are listed in Tables 23, 24 and 25. The correlations of the ratings for' 
the sexe^ within each grade level for each year and between the grade levels for each 
year are presented in Table 28. As with the rankings data, the correlations for the 
sexes were very high, none being below .82. The correlations across the grade levels 
also follow a pattern similar to that for the rankings, viz,, higher-^orrelktions near 
the main diagonal, with the correlations defcreaslng in magnitude toward the upper right 
of the matrix. It was* decided to investigate these differences* further following -a 
factor analysis of the ratings conducted in qrd"el: tc reduce the number of varlabfes 
to be analyzed. / ♦ 

. V Thjj ratings data for each year were subjected to" a principal components analysis 
and varlmax . rotation. Factor scores were computed and were subjected to 8(Grades) x 
2(Sex) analyses of variance 1^ c^der to investigate grade and sex differences. 

1975 Data. The analysis of the 1975 data resulted in four factoi's (see Table 29) 
accounting for fifty three percent of the variance. The first factor was defined by 
the Interests love and marriage, dating and going steady, sexual relations and repro- 
duction, future work, and understanding other people. This appears to be an Interper- 
sonal Relations factor, with future work indicating a future orientation and under- 
standing other people indicative of a concern for other's feelings. The second factbr 
was defined by-medicine and health, teacher^ and school, and philosophy and religion. 
This factor may appropriately be labeled Educatioif, Factor three, deflne'd by the top- 
ics venereal disease, bi.rth control, and drugs^appears to be a Human Ecology or Drugs 
factor.. The fourth factor was defined by art^, crafts and sports, ecology, and sci- 
ence and math. This factor, on which future work-had a secondary loading, appears to \ 
ref lect an Interest in the future (ecology and .recreation) and the role of technology 
Ucien<:e and math) in that, and is -perhaps best labeled Concern with the Future. 

Factor scores were computed for each factor and each was subjected to an 8 (Grades )^ . 
xjCSex; analysis of variance. These analyses are summarized in Table 30. The Prade 
effect was significant for Factor I. The means for each grade level are presented in ■ 
/ V nix 1 tests revealed that the mean score for grade 5 was significantly 

f ^'^^ ""^^^ ^^"^^^ ^^''^ g^^'^^ level; the mean score for the 

sixth graders was significantly lower than that of the seventh- and ninth-graders 

f^u eigl»th-, tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-graders (£L<.01); the seventh- and 

ninth-graders scored significantly lower than the eighth- (£.<.05), eleventh- (p<.05), ' 
and twelfth-graders -(£^.01) . ^ 
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^ Table 27 



Correlations Amony the Interest Hierarchies Across Grades 
and Between Sexes (on the Main Diagonal) for Interist'Tlangrngs 



1975 



Gtade 



1976 



•1977 



5 


6 


7 


- 8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


5 .81 






• 3/ 




• OD 


.64 


.62 


6 , 


83 






7fl 

• / o 


• f U 




• 75 


7 




7Q 


7Q 


• 


70 




.80 


8 








t O J 


• 


QO 


.92 


9 








• OO 




O Q 


o /. 

.94 


10 










• 90 


.96 


.90 


11 












.89 


.98 


12 














.89 


'5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 




5 .90 


.94 


.87 


.80 


.83 


.76 


.67 


.71 


6 


.93 


.95 


.92 


.93 . 


.88 


.-83 


' .83 


7 . - 




.84 


.97 


.97 


.94 . 


.90 


.89 


8 


s 




.89 


.98 


.95 


.94 


.92 


9 








.,91 


.98 


.94 


.96 


10 








r 

\ 


.87 


.95 


.98 


11 








V 




.91 


.95 


12 




• 








• 


^84 




6 


7 


8 


9 ' 


10 


11 


12 



5 .92 .86 .-87 .73 -.77 .72 - .71' .60 

6 .87 .94 .90 .84 .86 .79 .79 

7 .87 .95 .92 .93 .90 .80 

8 .92 .94 .97 .90 .84 

9 .91 .96 .96 .90 
^0. . " .93 . .94 • .90 



11 
12 



.91 .92 
.90 



. 46 . 

er|c ^ - 54 



, Note: For r.>.46, £^.05 • ' . 

For xi'61, .01 



Table 28 



1975 



1926 



:orrel^^to^s Atnong the I niterest Ratings Acroaa G rade 
and Between Sexes (on the Main Diagonal) ~ 



5 
6 
7 

a 

9 

10 
11 
12 



5 6 


7 


8 


9 


Grade 
10 


11 


12 


.90 .93 


.83 


.69 


.79 


.74 


.74 


.75 


.88 


.89 


.80 


.84 


.78 


.83 


' ..84 




.88 


.92 


.94 


.94 


.92 


.90 






.91 


.93 


.92 • 


.96 


.96 








.88 


.96. 


.97 


.97 










.88 . 


196 


.92 












.88- 


.98 








N 




• 


,86 


5 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 . 


.11 


12 



5 .84 .94 .91 .86 .89 .88 .81 .68 

6 .86 ,94 .91 .94 .93 ,86 .71 

7 .91 .95 ,97 . .96 .94 .80 

8 .92 .97 .96' .95 .86 
^ ' .95 .99 • .95 .86. 

10 ' ^ .83 .96 .90 



11 
'12 



.91 .91 
.87 



iiiZ " ^ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

' 5 .82 :89 .90 .80 .82 .75 .78 .74 

6 - .94 .97 .95 .91 .90 • .88 .86 

7 .90 .95 .93 .91 .91 .87 

8 .97 .96 .95 .92 .88 

9 ■ .95 .98 .97 .94 
10 .93 .95 .95 



11 
12 



Note; For x>.46, £<.05 
For r >.61, £< .01 



.85 .96 
.88 
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Teble 29 

Varlmax Factors from Analysis of Interest Ratings for 1975 Dat 



a 



Variable 



Love and marriage , 
^ Dating and going steady 

Sexual relations and. reproduction 
Future work 

Understanding other people 

Medicine and health . 

Teachers and school 

Philosophy and religion 

Venereal disease 

Birth control 

Drugs ' 

Arts, crafts and sports « 

Ecology 

.Science and math 
% of variance 



.83 
.83 
.68 
.42 
.40 



16.5 



a, .Loadings less than .30 omitted for clarity. 



Factor Loadings 
II III 



.69 
'.66 
.60 



.44 
12.9 



.71 
.68 
.67 

.38 
12.9 



IV 



.38 



.33 



.79 
.60 
.47 
10.7 



53.0 



56 
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Table 30 

rummary of Analyses of Variance for 1975 Interest Factor Scores 



Factior 




Mean 
Grade 


Squares 

Sex X Grade 


Error 


I. . (Interpersonal Relations) 
IX. (Education) 

III. (Hunan Zcology or Drugs) 

IV. (Concern with the Future) 


^.33 
• 18.91*** 
3.28 
25.50*** 


15.24*** 
4.59*** 
3.29** 
3.60*** 


.58 
1.52 

1.08 * 
" .95 


.88 
.94 
.98 
.95 

^ . . 



Note: TJie degrees of freedom were 7 for grade, 1 for sex. and 795 for 



error. 



* £<.05 




** £<..01 




*** £<.001 





Table 31 



Mean Interest Factor Scores for 1975 Data 



Factor 



I (Interpersonal Relations) 

II (Education) 

III (Human Ecology or Drugs)' 

IV (Concern with the Future) 



Grade 



5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


-.67 


-.30 


-.02 


.34 


-.02 


.12 


'.33 


.03 


.28 


-.09 


.04 . 


-.14 


-.36 


-.01 


.29 


-.02 


-.32 


.03 


.11 


-.16 


-.03 


.30 


.04 


-.04 


-.29 


-.22 


.07 


.04 



12 



.47 
.30 
-.01 
.03 
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On Factor II the females (x .16) had a higher mean score than the males ^ 
(Jt " -.15). The grade level effect was also significant, with the tenth graders 
having a significantly lower mean score than the fifth-, eighth-, and eleventh- 
graders (2.<.05) and the sixth- and twelfth-graders (2i<.01). The seventh- and" 
ninth-graders had significantly (£.<.C5) lower mean scores than the eleventh- and 
/twelfth-graders. , 

The grade level effect was atatlstlqally significant in the analysis of Factor 
HI. The- seventh graders had a lower mean score than the fifth- (£^<,01) and ninth- 
graders (£<.01) and the tenth graders had a lower (p<.05) mean score than the 
twelfth graders. 

On Factor IV the males had a higher mean score (x « .17) than the females 
.(x - -.19). The significant grade level effect was due to the lower mean scores of 
the eighth- and ninth-graders (2.<.01) than the fifth-graders. 

1976 Data. Prior to conducting an analysis of Che data from the complete 1976 
0 sample, the data from the sixth- through twelfth-graders was factor analyzed and 
the factor scores were subjected to 2 (Sex) x 7 (Grade) x 2 (New/ Re tested) analyses 
of variance in order to assess retesting effects. Three factors emerged from the 
varimax analysis. Of the 12 effects involving comparisons between the new and re- 
^ tested subjects two were statistically significant. On Factor II (Human Relations) 

the newly tested subjects had a significantly (F (1/666) » 4.88, £<.05) higher 
. rcean score (.10) than the retested subjects (M - -.06). Tne analysis of the factor 
scores for Factor III (Concern with the Future) resulted in a aignlficaht Grade level 

Retested/New interaction (F (6,666) - 3.18, p_<.01). Significant differences be- 
tween new and retested subjects appeared for grades seven and ten. ,At the seventh 
grade level the new subjects had a higher mean score (.48) than the retested sub- 
jects (M - -.18). At the tenth grade level the retested subjects ha'^ a higher mean 
score (.17) than the new subjects (M - -.35). Since these two effects seemed to re- 
present .no consistent pattern it was decided to combine the data for the retested 
and all the newly tested subjects for an overall f .-.i ysls, 

Tlie component analysis of the data for the euciie 1976 sample resulted in 
three factors (see Table '32)'''. The coefficients of congruence indicate that Factor 
II is the Interpersonal Relations factor that appeared in the 1975 data (coefficient 
of congruence equals .99), Factor III was the Human Ecology or Drugs factor from the 
1975 data (coefficient of congruence is .8:), and the firsf- factor is a combination 
of the Education and Concern with the Future factors from the 1975 data (coefficients 
of congruence were .76 between this factor and Factors II and III from the 1975 data). 

The analyses of variance of the factor scores are summarized in Table 33. The 
females had a significantly higher mean score (.14) than the m^les (x- -.12) on 
Factor I and the males had a significantly higher mean score (.12) than the feinales . 
(x - -.13) on Factor II. These sex differences may reflect trditional sex role 
socialization, especially since the Interpersonal Relations factor "has a heavy weight- 
ing on items indicative of sexual interest (Dusek & Monge 1974; Dusek et al. 1979). .. 

The sigr.Lflcant Grade effect 'in the analysis of the factor scores (see Table 34) 
from Factor II was due to the significantly (£< .05) lower mean score of the seventh- 
than the fifth- and sixth-graders. The fifth graders had a : » gnif icantly (p < .05) 
higher mean score than the eighth graders. 

1977^ Data. Prior to analyzing the data from the entire 19.7 sample, the data from* 
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Table ,32 

< / 
Vari^ Factors 



Variable 



Medicine and health 
Venereal disease 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Ecology 

Philosophy and religion 

Love and marriage 

Dating and going steady 

Sexual relations and reproduction 

Arts, crafts and sports 

Science and math 

Teachers and school 

Drugs 

Future work 
% of variance 



.71 
.71 
.64 
.53 
.53 
.48 



.35 
.39 



18.9 



Factor Loadings* 
II 



.37 



.8,6 
.82 
..78 



.33 
16.9 



a. Factor loadings less than .30 omitted for clarity. 



.62 
. .53 
.50 
-.45 
.43 
-10.7 



46.5 



/ 



51 



Table 33 

Sutmnary o£ Analyses of Variance for 1976 Interest Factor Scores 



Factor 

, Sex 


Mean Square 
Grade 


Sex X Grade 


Error 


I. (Education/Concern 'With Future) 14.00***. 

II. (In terpers on ial Relations) 1. .42*** 
.III. (Human Ecology or Drugs) . .44 


• 

1.19 

3.75*** 

1.07 


.75 
.58 


.98 
.96 
1.01 


Note: The degre6s of freedom were 7 for grade, 1 


for sex, and 


777 for error . 


* 2./..05 

* £^.01 
*** £<.0Ol 
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■ Table 34 




3 

s 




Mean Grade Level Factor Scores for Factor II 


of 1976 Interest Ratings 




5 6 7-89 


Grade 
10 


11 


12 


.29 .22 -.24 -.16 -.02 


-.03 


-.04 


-.07 
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the children in graded 6-12 were subjected to a principal comjienents analysis with 

> varimax rotation. The £ou|^ factors that 'resulted were sitnilar to those that emerged 

> frp» the analysis of the 1975 data. Factor scores were calculated for ep-.^h factor 
r and were analyzed in a 7 (Grades) x 2 (sex) x 2 (New/retested) analysis of variance 

In order to assess effects due to retesting. .Of the 16 effects involving the re- 
testing factor only one was statistically. significant . For the factor defined by 
the topics Arts, crafts and sports, Future work, and Ecology, the main effect of 
New vs. Retested was statistically significant (F (1,985) - 7.43, £.<.01). The Ve- 
tested subjects had a higher mean score (.06) than the new subjects (-.li). As a 
rebult it was. deemed reasonable to combine the" data of the new and reteated subjects 
for all further analyses. 

The principal components analysis of the 1977 data resulted in four factors . 
^ (see Table 35). Examination of Table 35 reveals a set of factors defined by items 
in a manner very. similar to that which emerged in the analysis of the 1975 data. 
Factor I appears to be Interpersonal Relations, Factor II Human Ecology or Drugs, 
Factor III Concern with the Future, and Factor IV Educatiott. Coefficients of congru- 
\ ence were computed to examine more analytically the similarity between the 1977 fac- 
^ tor structure and that derived from the 1975 and 1976 data. The coefficients for 
5?® ^^^^ '° ^^'''^ ^o^Pa'^^-Sons ranged from |.89l to |.97| for like-factors. For the 
19 76 to 1977 comparison the Interpersonal Relations factor coefficient pf congruence' 
was J.98|. The Human Ecology or Drugs factor had a coefficient of congruence of 
|,95|. The Education and Concern with the Future factors had coef ficients ,of con- 
gruence of \,72\ and |.78l, respectively, with the third factor. that emerged from • 
the analysis of the 1976 d^ta. The analysis of the 1977 data, then, resulted in 
virtually the same set of factors as emerged from the analysis of the 1975 data. 
As with the 1975 to 1976 compaorisons , the 1976 to 1977 comparisons revealed coiroar- 
ability of two factors, with the 1976 data showing a combined factor - Concern with 
the Future and Education. . . 

ft • 

I' ' * 

Factor scores were calculated for each of the four factors and each wa^ sub- 
jected to a 8(Grades) x 2 (Sex) analysis of variance (see Table 37). Newman-Keuls 
.tests were carried out to further investigate the grade level differences. For 
Factor I the fifth graders had a significantly (£.<.01) lower mean sfeore than the 
subjects in the other grades and the eighth graders had a significantly higher mean 
score than the fifth-, seventh-, and twelfth-graders (£.<.01) and the sixth-, ninth-, 
tenth-, and eleventh-graders. On Factor II each of Che grades six- (p<.G5), eight- 
CEC.01), nine- (£^.05) and ten- (2.<.05) had lower mean scores than thfe fifth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-graders. On Factor III the mean score of the seventh graders 
was significantly (b.<.05) lower than the mean scores of the ninth-, eleventh-, or 
twelfth-graders. On Factor IV the fifth graders had a lower (£^.01) mean score than 
; the tenth- or twelfth-graders, and the. twelfth graders had a higher (p <.05) mean 
score than the sixth-,- seventh-, eighth-, ninths, or eleventh-graders. 

The sex differences on Factor I reflected 'the higher mean score of "the females 
(.01) than Che males (M » .10). The females also had a higher mean score (.13) 
than the males (M - -.12.) on Factor II. 

The mean scores for the significant Sex x Grade interaction in the analysis of 
Factor III are presented in Table 38. Tests of simple effects revealed a sex dif- 
ference only for the fifth graders (F (1,1108) = 6.47, £.<.05). The Grade Level ef- 

"'^^^^ (1,1108) - 2.68, £<.05) and the'' females 
U, U,llOb; - 3.43, £<.01). For the males Newraan-Keuls tests indicated the mean 
score of the seventh graders was lower (2.<.05) than that of the twelfth graders. 

4UU ^^^^^ graders mean score was significantly lower than that of the 

eighth- (£<.05). and ninth- through twelfth-g. jders (p<.01). The sixth graders 
had a^significantly Iqwer mean score than the ninth- (£<.05) or eleventh-graders 
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Table 35 

-V 

Varlmax factora from Analvals of Interest -Ratings for 1977 




a 



Factor Loadings 
II III 



r . 
, Love and marriage 

Sexual irelations, and reproduction. 
Dating and going steady 
Venereal disease 
Birth control 

Understanding other people " 
Arts, crafts and sports 
Future work 
Ecology 

Teachers and school 
Drugs 

t*hlloiophy and religion 
Science and math 
Medicine and health 
% of variance 



.88 
.80 
.78 



.30 



15.8 



.72 
.69 
.A3 



.AA 
.AO 



,A5 
13.5 



a. Loadings less than .30 omitted for clarity. 



.Al 
.75 
.66 
.A8 



.36 
11.6 
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Table i6 



Suaaaa: of Anal^rsea of Variance for 1977 Interest T^c^tnr ^nr^ 




I* (Interpersonal Relations) 

II* (Hunan Ecology or Drugs) 

III. (Concern with the future) 

IV. (Education) 



7.77** 
19.21*** 
.78 
.92 



8.26*** 
4.99*** 

3. '41*'* 
3.88*** 



Note: The degrees of freedom were 1 for 



** 



£ .05 

.01 
.001 



sex, 7 for grade and 1108 for error. 



Table 37 



Mean Interest Facr or Scores for 1977 Data 




I. (Interpersonal Relations) 
II«. (Human Ecology or Drugs) 
III. (Concern' with the Future) 
IV. (Education) 



-.51 
.23 
-.11 
-.30, 



.04 
-.11 
-.15 

.00 



-.16 
.04 
-.22 
-.04 



.37 
-.23 

.06 
-.04 



.05 
-.07 

.12 
-.02 



.09 
-.09 
.0? 
.23 



.02 
.22 
.18 
-.10 



-.09 
.30 
.17 
.30 



Table 38 



Means for the Sex. x Grade Interaction 
In Analysis of Factor III of 1976 Intereit~ Data 




-v.-„t4~^^^ ^^^^^^^'■^* ^^""^^ ln-»rests was measured with both the Interest- ' 
rankings and Interest ratings for the 328 subjects tested each of the three years 
for vhom complete data were available. The mean ranking^ of the top lessor ^hese 

Seli" ? 'lo'':nd' 'qs " ':h''>^^L^^?o"^'^^^°^^ rankings in ^ab" 39 

wefe .95. .90, and .98 for the^^r9T»-m6 , 1975-1977, and 1976-1977 inean rankings 

^abiri^"^?^ Significant differences due to year of testing are a?^o iLted ?n* 
ITrt A : f*" rankings for the topics Philosophy and religion, Science ^and 

math. Arts, crafts and sports. Understanding other people, and Ecology decreased 

Z\lln? f T'.'"'' "U^ Future wo?k, anrDating ' 

and going steady Increased over years, and the mean- ratings>'of the topic Sexual 
relations and reproduction peaked in 1976, being lower in 1975 and 1977? 

' Usterin"?a^ir4o''^%.°' ""'^ ^"'^ ^^^"^^'^ ^"bJ^-ts are 

1975!J977 Id itlk -96. .94, and .gS for the 1975-1976, 

iy/5 1977, and 1976-1977 data, respectively. The mean ratings for the .topics Phil- 
osophy and religion Arts, crafts and sports. Venereal diseafe and Ecology decUned 
over the years of the study (see Table 40). The mean interest'^ratlngs fo^ the topics 
thrv:ars"f1hT:t'd'"'^%"°'^'' ^"'^ ^^-^y gen.rally'^increased over 

Su:t]:::"e°ak^d'in^^t: ^-^-v."''"'' ^^^^^ . 

1 

„f ,.1" ^""''er Investigate changes In adolescent Interests the ratings 

to i orln^JLl ' "tested subjects for each of the three years were sujjec^ld 

llrL^l /^ i conponents .analysis with varlmax rotation. Factor scores were oom- 

lill —tf '""J""^^ 'O a 6(Group) i 2(Sex) x 3(Vears) analysis of"anance. 
with repeated measures on the last factor. • . "'""■•""^s, 



accoJunaf^r ? It " f'^''''' ^" ^^"^ fa«°" 

•J'^ °^ variance emerged. The -first factor is the Interpersonal 
T^I J^Z^ that appeared in the factor analyses reported above. FactoTu Js 

the Human Ecology or Drugs factor that emerged in the previous analyses The third 
iTrlZll rve?§"°" '"^ Concern Sith the ZlllVuc.^A il'.l' 

variance^of''^h^?!^^'' ^ '""^'""^"^ ^^'^^^^ subjects portion of the analyses of 

Reflects effects ave'L""'' ^"'^^^'^ °^ --1^-^^ 

Interest. averaged over the three testing periods of the study it is of little 

Th. '^Y' ^"''^^ for each factor are summarized in Table 43 for each year 

The main effect of Year was significant only for Factor I. As may be seen in Table 

JU^^'^^^^i" Relations declined over, the three yLrs of ^he study 

for the Ipngitudinal sample. This finding is consistent with the grade level dif- 

o%Tn'anTnr H^'T* "'^/'f° ^^^^^ ''-^ mean Lore'rfor FaC 

tors II and III showed only small changes over the three testing periods. 

in t.Mp A'r"%*'''^'^^ significant Group x Years interaction for Factor I are reported 
in Table 44. For Groups 1 and 2 there was a simificant fo / on Hmr, ^« ll 
scor, f rom 1975 to 1976. A. similar decline oLSJed for grol^ 5 inspectio^ 

lations declined over the three testing periods. The increase in interest in In- 
terpersonal Relations between 1976 and 1977 for Group 6 may reflect the aonroJh nf 
marriage for many 5f these subjects, who were .in twelfth gLde in ly//! °' ' 

Grouo^^iriL^Y^'' significant effect in these analyses was the interaction between 
Group, sex and Years in Factor II. Inspection of the means associated with this in- 
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Table 39 ' 
H£an Ranking of Each Topic In Each. Year for Retested Subjects 



Topic 



Phllaaophy and religion 
Medicine and health 
Science and math 
Love and marriage 
Future work 

Artm, crafts and sports 
Teachers and dchool 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disease ^ 

» Sexual relations 'and reproduction 
^i^ugs 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 



1975 



Year 
1976 



1977 



8.57 


9.44 


9.77 


5.65 


5.86 


6.32 


7.08 


7.62 


7.96 


7.36 


6.60. 


6.18 


4.90 


3.77 


3.02 


,4.53 


4.82 


5.32 


■ 7.73 


8.18 


8.16 


9.35 


^ 9.74 


9.84 


4.79 


4.72 


4.82 


9.20 


9.52 


. 10.58 


7.82 


7.00 


7.51 


10.80 


11.32 


• 10.76 


7.09 


5.62 


5.48 


7.07 


7.74 


8.23 



<.001 

4.01 
4.001 
4.001 
4.05 



.4 .001 
4.05 

4.001 
4.001 



Note: 



Degrees of freedom were 2 and 6132 for the main, effect of year of testing. 
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Mean Rating o£ Evich Topic 



Table 40 

in Each Year for Retes ted" Subjects 



.-4- 



Toplc 




1975 



Year 

.,^976 ' 1977 



Philosophy and religion 
Medicine and health 
Science and math • 
Love and marriage 
Future work 

Arts, crafts and sports 
Teachers and schocH 
Birth control 

Understanding other people 
Venereal disease 

Sexual relations and reproduction 
Drugs 

Dating and going steady 
Ecology 



3. 34 
4.38 
4^30 
4.40 
5.76 
5.94 
3.83 
,3.08 
5.25 
3.54 
4.06 
2.77 
4.60 
4.68 



3.13 

4.57 

4.18 

4.77 

5.85 

5.69 

3.75' 

3.23 

5.19 

3.55 

4.73 

2.62 

5.10 

4.45 



3.00 

4.43 • 

4.03 

4.90 

6.09 

5.63 

3.63 

3.23 

5.36 

3.14 

4.46 

2.92 

5.09 

4.10 



^.05 



^.01 
i<.05 
<.05 



<.05 
<.001 

<.01 
<.001 



Note:.. Degrees of freedom were 2 and 632 for the main effect of year of testing. 
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\- Table 41 . 

^ ■ ■ ^ J 

. Varimax Factors from Analysis of Iftterest Ratings 
for Subjects Tested all Three Years® 



Topic 



Love and marriage '.87 
Dating and goinj; steady. " .85 
Sexual relations and reproduction .79 
Venereal disease 

Birth control ' 
Ecology 

Medicine and health 

Arts, crafts and sports ° ,.„r--^'^ 
Teachers and school — 
Future work .36 
Science and math \ . 

Philosophy and religion 

UnderstandjLng oth^ people .33 
Drugs 

^ % of \hr lance 17.2 



a. Loadings less than .30 omitted for clarity. 



Factor 

^ II 



.74 
.65 
.56 
.56 



.35 
.36 

;5.i 



.60 
.57 
.52 
.46 
.41 
.38 
-.36 
12.8 



45.1 



Table 42 



Summary of Analyses of Variance of Interest Factor Scores 

for Rates ted Subjects 



Factor 



I 

II 
III 



Years 



7.12*** 

1.35 

1.42 



Mean Squares 
Group X Sex x 

Years Years 



1.64** 
.81 
.81 



.51 
.09 
.00 



Group X 
Sex X Years 



Error 



.29 
1.41* 
.85 



.586 
.677 
.692 



Note: The degrees of freedom were 2 for Years, 10 for Group x Years, 2 for Sex x Years, 
10 for Group x Sex x Years, and 632 for error. 

* £<.05 
** 2.<.01 
*** £.<.001 
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Table '43 



* 


Mi>an Factov Scores for Retested 


Subjects for Each year 




4 


Factor 


1975 


Year 
1976 


1977 ' ' 




I 


.223 


-.072: 


-.120 


• 


II 


. .086 


.073^ 


-.060 




ill 


, . * • .060 

yL : 


-.060 * 


-.099 


• 



Table 44 



Means for the Group x Years Interaction 
for Retested Sub.lects for Factor _I 



Group 



1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



5 
6 

7 



Grades 
Grades 
Grades 
Grades '8 
Grades 9 
Grades 



to 
to 



6 to 7 

7 to 8 
to 8 to 9 
to 9 to 10 
to, 10 to 11 

10 to 11 to 12 





Years . " 




1975 


1976 


1977 


.83 


.15 


- .11 


.26 


-.44 


. -.49 


.14 


.00 


-.18 


-.30 


. -.12 


-.25 


.42 


.04 - 


-.06 


.00 


-.07 


• .15 
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• 'teractlon did not" reveal any readily interpretable trends. 

• The Re-latt'oa of Self -concept and Interests 

• ^ . ' . - 

• • . 1 ^l'*" purposes of the research wa? to examine the relation between ' 
•adolescent self^oncept and interests.' This was seen as both a way to provide some ■ 
construct validity ^for ;^he factors derived from the self-concept analyses and as a 

. way. to begin to identify the- antecedents of adolescent's interests and the person- ' 
aiity correlates of the adolescents' interests. 

- ; 1M12I analytic analyse s. One analytic strategy that was employed involved 
svbniittinp, the. self-concept ratings and the ratings of interest in the various topics 
t? a component analysis and extracting varimax factors. This was done separately 
£pr the data collected oach year of the study, and was also done for the longitudinal 

• sample. ' • ^ ^ 

. The .-laalyses done, for each year's data collection may, be found in Tables 45, 46 

and 4 7 for the 1975, 1976 and 1977 samples. In only'two instances . did an interest 
■J.f^^^'^^PP^^r^^'^^^ ^ primary loading on a self-concept factor. In the analysis of 
■ ■ .the 1975 data Arts, crafts and sports loaded positively fwith the Sex Role items ■ 
^ i i ^""^ ^""^ Ragged). . In the 1976 data Drugs loaded negatively with the items 
defining Adjustment (Refr^^h'ed, Happy, Relaxed, Satisfied, Healthy, a^d Steady) 
Examination ^f the seconU.iry loadings above the .30 level (chosen for clarity ) ' also 
^ reveals little association between the self-concept and interest items. These ana- 
lyses, then, indicate that tue adolescent's self-concept and interests do not devel- 
. op interrelatedly . 

The component 'analysis for the longitudinal sample (see Table 48) substantiates 
.the fijjdings reported above.. In only two instances did an interest have a primary 
loading with t1ie self-concept items. Science and math, loaded positively with items 
•de.lnirig Achievement/Leadership ^(Smart, Superior, Sharp, Success, Valuable) and ArtS ■ 
^ crafts and sports loaded positively with items defining Sex Rol^e (Rugged, Hard, Strong 

and Leader). Again. Si^condary loadings above .30 in magnitude lend no significant 
■ support to self-concept and interests being meaningfully related in a factor analy- 
tic sense*' ^ 

^n.O£U al Correl^^ In order to further investigate any possible 

relationships between self-concept and interests a series of canonical correlations 
were comijuted between factor scores derived from separate analyses of ' the self-concept 
and interest data. This was done separately for the data collected each year and for 
the longitudinal sample, which allowed examination of trends fc both current rela- 
tionships and pre- and 'post-diction of relationships across time. In effect this " 
procedure is comparable to longitudinal factor analysis. ' ' 

Canonical correlation is a multivariate analysis by which we can identify the 
components of one set of variables that are most highly related, in a linear sense 
to the components of another set of variables (Cooley & Lohnes 1976; Tatsuoka 1971) 

. In our case, one. set of variables was composed of the factor scores fro.n analysis 
of the selt-concept data and the other set was comprised of the factor scores from 

.the analysis of the Interest ratings. The basic question, then, concerned deter- 
mining those combinations of self-concept and interest factor scores that were sie- 
nif.cantly linearly related. (Se^ Tatsuoka (1971) for a discussion of significance 
tests for canonical correlation analysis). ' . 

t 

tested''!nT97l''l97.'''%'?Q77''^' correlation analyses for the c ross -sectional samples 
tested Ln 1975. 1976 and 1977 are presented in Tables 49, 50. and 51. respectively 
Lxamination of these tables reveals se-^eral interesting findings. First, unlike the 
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Table 45 

Varimax Factors from Analysis of Self-concept 
and Interest . Ratings for 1975 Data 

(N - 811) — . 



Variable 



II 



Factor loading 
III IV V 



VI 



VII 



Relaxed-hervous 
Steady-shaky 

Stable-unstable 4 

Refreshed-tired 

Healthy-sick 

h,*ppy-sad 

Satlsfied-dispatisfied 

Smart-^durob 

Sharp-siull 

Valuable-worthless 

Success-failure 

Superior-inferior ' 

Confident-unsure 

Leader-follower 

Kind-cruel 

Nice"awful 

Friendly-unfriendly 

Good-bad 

Love and marriage 

Dating and going steady 

Sexual relations and reproduction 

Future work 

Understanding other people 
Teachers and school 
Science and math 
Medicine and health 
Ecology- 
Philosophy andTeligion 
Delicate-rugged 
Hard-soft 
Strong-weak ^ 
Arts, crafts and sports 
Venereal disease 
Birth control 

Drugs . . 

% of variance 49 .2 



.74 
.66 
.63 
.59 
.56 
.50 
.48 



.33 
.30 

.40 



9,3 



.36 
.68 
.'65 
.61 
.59 
.59 
.47 
.32 



.32 



.36 



.42 



.31 



.77 
.76 
.69 

,58 



.30 



.83 
.81 
..66 
.45 
.34 



,32 
.71 
.59 
.58 
.51 
.45 



31 



.70 
.63 
.36 
.52 



9.1 7.9 6.4 6.3 5.2 



-.31 
.69 
.68 
.60 
5.0 



T 



a. Positive pole listed at left to facilitate interpretation. 

b. Loadings less than .33 in magnitude omitted. 
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Table 46 



Varlmax Factors from Analysis of Self-concept 
and Inteiest Katlnga for 1976 Data 

(N ■ 793) ^ 



Variable 



Factor loadings 
II III IV V VI 



Success-failure 

Valuable-worthless 

Superior-inferior 

Confident-unsure 

Smart-d umb 

Sharp-dull 

Leader-follower 

Stable-unstable 

Refreshed-tired 

Happy-sad 

Re laxed -ne r vo us 

Satisfied-dissatisfied 

Healthy-sick 

Steady-shaky 

Drugs 

Nice-awful 
Kind-cruel 
Friend ly-unf riendly 
Good -bad 

Venereal disease 
Birth contrtol 
Medicine and' healtli 
Ecology 

Understanding other people 

Philosophy and religion 

Love and marriage 

gating and going steady 

Sexual relations and reproduction 

Rugged -delicate 

Hard-soft 

Strong-weak 

Science and math 

Teachers and school 

Future work 

ArtSt crafts and sports 
% of variance 54.2 



.73 




.66 




.64 




.62 




.62 




.54 




.50 




.40 


.38 


.32 


.62 




.60 


.35 


.60 


.33 


.59 




.56 


.49 


.52 




..-.37 



.34 



11.1 



.79 
.74 
.67 
.66 



-.37 



.71 
.70 
.68 
.54 
.48 
48 



.33 

.86 
.81 
.77 



.35 



.30 



.73 
.71 
.56 



8.0 7.8 7.2 6.7 5.3 



.77 
,66 



4.3 



.58 
.54 
3.8 



r f°'i."''^ ^^^^^^ facilitate interpretation, 

b. Loadings less than .30 in magnitude omitted. 
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Table 47 

Varlmax Factors from Analyala' of Self-concept 
, and Interests Ratings for > 1977 Data 



Variable 



a 



(N » 1123) 



II 



Factor loadings 
III IV V VI VII 



viir 



Sharp-dull ^ 
Success failure. 
^ Valuable-worthless , 
Superior-infer io;r . 
Smart^^umb 
Strong-weak 
Leader^follrrfer 
Conf Ident-iinsure* 
Rugged-delicate • 
Relaxed-nervous 
Steady-shakry 
Stable-unstable 
Healthy-9ick 
Re fr'e&hed -tired • 
Happy-sdd ' , ' 

Satisfied-'dissatisfied 
Nicerawful 

Kind -cruel • . 

Friendly-unfriendly » 

Good-bad * i * - 

Hard-soft 

Love and marriage - • 

Dating and going steady 

Sexual relatipns'' and reproduction 

Birth contvol 

Venereal disease 

Medicine and health' 

Ecology 

Philosophy and religtpn 
Understanding other people 
Science and, math 
Teachers and school 
Arts, crafts .and s,ports 
Future work 
Drugs < 
. % of variance 53.7 - 



.70 
.64 
.64 
.63 
.63 
.60 
.56 
.53 
.42 

.30 
.41 



.31 
.32 



.30 
.35 



.31 



.36 

.78 
.67 
.58 
.55 
.54 
.52 
.48 



-.30 



.30 

.80 
.80 

.72 
.46 
.41 



.87 
.79 
.78 



.38 



-.35 .33 



.71 
.71 
.60 
.48 
.43 
.40 



.70 
.67 



.37 
.30 



no 

.65 



11.9 8.8^ 7.8. 6.4 6.0 5.0 4.4 



-.82 
3.4 



a. Positive pble listed at left to facilitate interpretation. 

b. Loadings less than . 30 in magnitude omitted. 
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Table 4a 



Varlmax Factors from Factor Analysis of Self-concept and 
Interest Ratings for Subjects .Tested Each Year* 



Item 



Factor 

II III IV V VI VII 



Relaxed-nervous .71 ' 

Steady-shaky .68 
Healthy-sick .63 
S table-unstable • .62 

Satisfied -dissatisfied .61 
Refreshed -tired .6Q 

Happy-sad '.59 3q 

Confident-unsure .50 < .37 

Smart-^umb ,61 
Superior-inferior . ' .61 * 

Sharp-dull , ^ .58 . 

Success-failure * .48 ^53 / , 

Valuable-worthless .42 .48 

Science and math ,48 
Love and marriage * ,87 

' Dating and going steady ' .84 ' '' 

Sexual relations and reproduction * , 78 ^ 

Nice-awful ■ .76 

Kind-cruel ' ' , '^g . ' 

Fr lend ly-unfr lead ly * 72 ' 

Good-bad ■ .42 , [42 

Venereal disease 72 

Birth control , \n • ' '* 



.45 



-.70 
.58 

.50 ' '.38 
.35 • -.34 



Ecology 

Medicine and health 
Drugs 

Rugged -delicate 

Hard-soft . , '61 

.Arts, crafts and sports 

Strong-weak , ' ' .35 ' • • 47 

• Leader-follower , -^'-^ .30 ,32 A * , L 

Teachers and school 

Future work • .62 



Philosophy and religion 



.40 

•35 ' .'56 



Understanding other people ^ ' .30 .36 't? 

X of Variance lis 77 a'q a? c'n ^ J . 

■ J ^'^ '^'^ 5.5 (50.1) 

a,. Loadings hexow' .30 omitted for clarity. 
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Table A9. 

Slgnfflcant Canonical Relationships from Analysis 
, £i. Data for the Total Sample^ 



'First Canonical Varlate 



Self-concept Set 



'Interest Set 



High Positive Weights 
Sex Role (.94) 

Congeniality/ Sociability* (.30) 
High Negative Weights ' * 



Hit^h Positive Weights ^> 
Concern with the Future (.48) 
Human Ecology or Drugs* (.3&) 

High Negative Weights 
Education (-.79) 



Second Canonical Varlate 



Self -Concept Set 



Interest Set 



High Positive Weights 

Achievement/Leadership (.59) • 



Hlf^i Negative Weights 
Adjustment* (-.71) 
Congeniall ty/ Sociabl li cy * (- . 39 ) 



High Positive Weights . 

Concern with the Future (.74) 

Education (.52) 

Huwan Ecology or Drugs* (.37) 

High Negative Weights 



* Denotes factor defined by negative varlmx weights in the factor analysis. In 
bo h'Jh"'^"!!?!!? ^° -nslder the signs of 



both the canonical weights and varimax weights. 



* ^^f^''f^^"/^^"'^"^' """^ the weights. Variables with weights less 'than .30 
are omitted for clarity. « . .^w 
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Table SO ' 



Significant Canonical RelattonsHipa from Analyala of 
1976 Data for the Total Sample" 



First Canon4cal Varlate 
Selfrconcept Set : ' * - Interest Set 

M&h Positive Weights . High Positive Weights 

Achievement/Leadership* (.57) * 

Congeniality/ Sociability* (.40) ' . * 

t »> ^ 

t 

High Negative Weights High N egative Weights 
Adjustment (-.67) Education. C-.96). 

Second Canonical Variate 
Self-concept Set Interest Set 

High Positive Weights • tiigh Positive Weights 

Congeniality/ Sociability* (.71) Interpersonal Relations* (.46) 

Sex Role (.68) . 

• « 

High Negative Weights High Negative Wel^^ts 

Human Ecology or Drugs (-.89) 

* Denotes factor defined by negative variraax weights in the- factor analysis. In 
interpreting these factors special care must be taken to consider the signs of 
both the canonical weights and J^?arimax weights. 

a. Numbers'in parenthesis are the weights. Variables with weights less than .30 
are omitted for clarity. 
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Table 51 



« 

Significant Canonica l Relationships from Analysis of 
1977 Data for the Total Sample^" ' ~ 



First Canonical Varlatc 

Self-concent Set ' . .. ^ ^ 

— ~" — — . » ^ Interest Set 

. Hlj^ Positive Weights High Positive Weights 

Congeniality Sociability* (.77) Ed^IE^iii^^^TBf ^ 

Sex Role (.34) . v / 

* ' ■ ' 

^ S£&§tlve Wfel^ * ' " High Negative Weights > 

Achievement/Leadership (-.52) InteJpers .nirtlltions (-.40) 

Concern with the Future (-.42) 

Second Canonical Variate < 

••^Slizconcefit Set ^ Interest Set ' " 

^.|SSi^^HeiS^s , ' Positive We ights 

Adjustment* (.39) Human EcoloiTtTDrugs '(.79) 

^.l^fr^ ^ Negative Weights 

&ex Role (-.76) Concern with the Future -(-.59) 

Achievement/Leadershi^p (-.50) suture .d^j 



* denotes factor defined by negative varlmax weights in the factor analysis-. In 

in^r^r ^^"u" 'P"^^^ ""^'^ '^^^^'^ '-^ consider the signs of 

both the canonical weights and varlmax weights. f 

weights. VanabUs with weights less than .30 

-re omitted for clarity. 
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reaulti from the factor analyses for the combined .self-concept and Interests data sets, 
•Ignlflcant relationships between the two data sets were identified. Two significant 
canonical relationships were identified in the , analyses for 'each year. As was hypo- 
thesised, then, self-concept and interests are related. 

Second, the two canonical relationships appear to be stable across the three 
years of the study. The first canonical variates in the 1575 and 1977 data sets, 
and the second canonical variate in the 1976 data sets, generally reflect the sdme 
relationship. Those who rate themselves low on the itfems defining Congeniality/ 
Sociability and who rate themselves "high on the items defining the Sex Role factor 
indicate they have a relatively low interest in items defining the Education, Concern 
witH the Future ^ and Interpersonal Relations factofc. The second consistent relation- 
>hl/, (evidenced in the second canonical vaiiates in the 1975 and 1977 data and the first 
bftonical variate in the 1976 data, generally reflect a common relationship. Adol-* 
Viscents who rate themselves as relatively i^)l1 adjusted, successful in achievement 
/ situations, congetjial, and not rigidly masculine indicate they have a high interest 
^ in Education and Concern with the Future and a relatively low interest Human Ecology 
or Drugs . 

The picture these data seem to portray may be summarized as follows. Adoles- 
cents who rate themselves ^s relatively unfriendly (and unpopular?) and as power 
oriented indicate/ they .have little interest in the future and in preparing for it, 
e.g., through education. The more well adjusted adolescents, who feel successful 
in our achieveWnt oriented society, who get along well with other people, and who 
are not rigidl^ tied to the masculine sex role orientation, indicate a high interest 
in planning for the future, for example, with respect to education. 

Of course, the above analyses and results do not speak to either how these 
relationships might change over time or to the casual factors that might prevail . 
in the relationships, In order to obtain data pertinent to these issues canonical 
relationships between the self-concept and interest factor scores were calculated 
for the longitudinal sample of subjects who had complete data for the self-concept 
inventory, and the interest ratings for each of the three tes^ing periods. F.'ist, 
the self-concept and interest data for these subjects were factor analyzed separately 
for each year. Then, the canonical correlations were computed between the self-con- 
cept and interest factor scores for all combinations of years of data collection. 
For example, canonical relationships wer.? obtained between the factor scores derived 
from the 1975 self-concept data and the 1975, 1976, and 1977 interest data. A simi- 
lar procedure was followed with the 1976 and 1977 self-concept data, each being re- 
lated to the factor scores from the analysis rf interest ratings from the same and 
other years. The results of these analyses m^y be found in Tables 52, 53, and 54, 
for. the 1975, 1976 and 1977 self-concept data, respectively. 

As may be seen, a number of significant canonical relationships emerged. The 
number of significant relationships Increased from 1975 to 1976 to 1977, as did the 
number of across-year relationships. Examination of Tables 52, 53, and 54 reveals 
a number of simllafitles In the relationships that emerged across 'the years. One 
pattern Is evidenced in the relationship between the 1975 self-concept and 1976 in- 
terests, the second variate in the 1976 self-concept to 1976 interests, and in the 
- relationships between the 1977 aelf-con^^ and 1977 interests. Students who rated 
themselves as high achievers and as highly itiascullne rated their interest in Educa- 
tion as low and their concern with the Future as high. The low interest in Education 
may reflect the already high school achievement of adolescents who rate themselves high 
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Table 52 



Significant Canonic al Relationships between 1975 Self-concept 
^ Factor Scores and Interest Rating Factor Scores 

for Each Year" 



1975. Interest Factor Scores 

Self-C9ncept Set 

Ulgh Positiv e Weights 
Sex Role (.87)' 
Adjustment* (.41) 

High Negative Weights 

1976 Interest Factor Scores^ 

Self-concept Set 

High Positive Weights ' 
Sex Role (.70) 

Achievement/Leadership (.62) 
Congeniality/SociabLlity* (.33) 

High Negative Weights 

1977 Interest Factor Scores 

No significant canonical relationships 



Interest Set 

High Positive Weights 

Concern with the Future (.34) 
Human Ecology or Drugs* (.33) 

High Negative Weights 
Education (-.86) 



Interest Set . 

High Positive Weights ' 

Concern with the Future (.48) 



High Negative Weights 
Education (-.83) 



* Denotes factor defined by negative varlmax weights in the factor analysis. In 
interpreting these factors special care must be taken to consider the signs of 
both the canonical weights and varlmax weights.. 
» 

a. Numbers in parenthesis are the weights. Variables with weights less than .30 
are omitted for clarity. 

b, p « .06 for, this variace. 
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Table 53 

Significa nt Canoni ca l Relationships between 1976 Self-concep t 
Factor -Scores and Interest Rating; Factor Scores 

^ for Bach Yeara 

"P •* ■ 



1975 Interest :Factor Scores 

No significant canonical relationships 



1976 Interest Factor. Scores 



Self -concept Set 



First Canonical Variate 

Interest Set 



High Pdsitlve Weights 
Adjustment (.88) 
Congeniality/ Sociability (.41) 

High Negative Weights 



High Positive Weights 
Education (,68) 

Concern' with the Future (.52) • 

High Negative Weights " 

Interpersonal Relations * (-.42) 
Human Ecology or Drugs (-.31) 



Self^concept bet 
Hi gh Positive Weights 



Second Canonical Variate 

Interest Set 

High Positive Weights 
' . "Education (.57) 



High Negative Weights 

Achievement/Leadership (-.82) 
Sex Role (-.57)' 

1977 Interest Factor Scores 

Self -concept ,Set 

High Positive Weights 
Sex Role (.45) 



High Negative Weights , 
Concern with the Future (-.79) 



High Negative Weights 

Congeniality/Sociability (-.66) 
Adjustment (-.53) 



Interest Set 

High Positive Weights 

Interpersonal Relations* (.48) 

High Negative Weights 
Education (-.76) 
Human Ecology or Drugs (-.43) 



Denotes factor defined by negative varimax weights in the factor analysis. In 
interpreting these factors special care must be taken to consider the signs of. 
both the' canonical weights and varimax weights. 

a. Numbers In parenthesis are the weights. Variables with weights less than .30 
are omitted for clarity. 
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Table 54 

Significant Canonical Relationships between 1977 Self-concept 
Factor Scores and Interest Rating Factor Scores 

for Each Year^ 



'1975 Interest Factor Scores 

Mo significant canonical relationships , 

1976 Interest Factor Scores' 

First Canonical Variate » 
Self-concept Set • interest Set 

Hi£h Positive Weights High Po sitive Weights 

Adjustment* (.79) Interpersonal Relations* (,58) 

Congeniality/Sociability* (.56) f 

High Negative Weights High Negative Weights 

Concern with the Future (r.60) 
Education (-.50) 

Seqond Canonical Variate 
Self-concept Set . ^ Interest Set 

Hi£h Positive Weights , High Positive Weights 

Achievement/Leadership (.77) Concern with the Future (.70) 

Interpersonal Relations* (.52) 
Human Ecology or Drugs (.49) 

High Negative Weights ' : High Negative Weights 

Sex Role (-.56) "T^ — ' • 

1977 Interest Factor Scores ,^ , 

' ' First Canonical Variate 
Self-concept Set . Interest Set 

High Positive' Weights - High Positive Weights 

Congeniality/Sociability* (.65) . Interpersonal Relations* (.48) 

Adjustment* (.32) Concern with the Future* (.41) 

Hi£h Negative Weights High Negative Weights 

Achievement/ Leadership (-.65) Education (-.77) 

Second Canonical Variate 
Self-concept Set ~' Interest Set 

Hi£h Positive Weights' High Positive Weights 

Adjustment* (.39) , Education (.62) 

Interpersonal Relations* (.56) 
Concern with the Future* (.50) 



High Negative Weights^. High Negative Weights 
Sex R61e (-.86) — " 



* Denotes factor defined by negative varimax weights in the factor analysis. In 
Interpreting these fadtors special care must be taken to consider the signs of 
both the canonical weights and varimax weights. 

^^.Loadings less than .30 omitted for clarity. 



on items defining the Achievement/Leadership factor (see below). The high Interest 
in Concern with the Future probftbly indicates a. high interest in continued ^success , 
vocation planning, and a career orientation, The picture one gets is of a striving, 
achievement oriented person. The pattern of results o'^er the three years suggests 
that the self-views preceed the pattern of interests with which they are associated. 

The second major pattern Is discemable in the relationship between the 1976 
self-concept and interest data (first variate), the 1977 self-concept and 1976 inter- 
est data (second variate), and the first variate in the 1977 self-concept and 1977 
interest data. Adolescents who rate themselves as well adjusted and as congenial 
and friendly indicate they have- a relatively high interest in items defining the 
Educationv, Concern with the Future, and Interpersonal Relations fadtors. The image 
one gets is of a generally well-adjusted person, interpersonally as well as indivi- 
dually. These people seem to accept themselves and others and seem to be future and 
other oriented. ,^ 

A third, though not as strong, pattern of relationships may be seen in. the 
variates involving the 1976 self-concept and 1977 ratings and the first variate in 
the 1977 self-concept and 1977 ratings. Adolescents who rated themselves " low on the 
items defining the Congeniality/Sociabllitv and Adjustment' factors Indicated low in- 
terest in the topics defining the Interpersonal Relations and Education factors'. 
Adolescents who have adjustment problems and who are not particularly socially or^ 
iented Indicate low interest in Education and Interpersonal Relations. It appears 
that these adolescents are relatively unhappy with themselves and avoid contact 
with others^ and feel they have little hope for the future. Their interests indicate 
.they may be considered loners and perhaps as entering into escapist orientations. 

Examination of the canonical relationships with an eye toward individual self- 
concept factors related to consistent patterns of interests is also revealing. High 
Sex Role is quite consistently related to low interest in Education and high ratings 
on Concern with the Future. High ratings^on items defining Adjustment ^re consist- 
ently related to high interest in items defining Education and Concetn with the Future. 
High ratings on Congeniality/Sociability relate to high interest in Education and 
Concern with the Future. There was klso an indication that high Achievement /Leader- 
ship was associated- with high interest in Education. 

Social Class Differences in Adolescent's Self-concept and Interests 

S 

In order to examine social class differences in the structures of adolescent 
self-concept and interests for the samples tested each year separate factor analyses 
were done for lower- and middle-class subjects. Social class was determined by pa- 
ternal occupation level, as described above (see Method). The samples for each year 
were divided at occupational level 5 in order to allow samples sufficiently large for 
tactor analytic techniques. Following the factor analyses coefficients of congruence 
were computed to compare factor structures across social class within each year and 
within social class across years. 

Analysis of the 1975 seif-concept data resulted in five factors for the lower 
class subjects and four factors for the middle class subjects (see Tables 55 and 56) 
hxaraination of the cbefficients of congruence for these data (spe Table 57) indicates 
a high degree of structural similarity across social class, with the responses of the 
lower class subjects perhaps evidencing a distinction between achievement and leader- 
ship and with the middle class subjects grouping leadership with the masculine sex 
II \ A similar set of findings emerged In the analyses of the 1976 data (see Tables 
5« and 59). The data for the 1977 samples (see Tables 60 and 61) are less clear 
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Table 55 

Varlinax Factors from Analysis of Lower Social Clas 

(N " 402) 



s Sub.j&r.ts in 105 



* Variable* 



Kelaxed-nervous 
Steady-shaky 
Stable-unstable 
Healthy-sick 
Happy-sad 

Refreshed-tired • 

Confident-unsure 

Satisfied-dissatisfied 
Nice-awful 

Kind -cruel 

Friendly-unfriendly 

Qood-bad . - 

Smart-dumb 

Valuable-worthless 

Success-^fallure 

Sharp-dull 

Leader-follower 

Superior-inferior 
Strong-weak 
Hard-soft 
Rugged-delicate 

% of variance 54.4 



.71 
.68 
.68 
..55 
.51 
.51 
.48 
.48 



.34 

.32 
15.1 



Factor loadings 
n ^iii 



.47 



.42 
.76 
.76 
.70 
.62 



.32 



13.3 



.30 



.82 
.53 
.52 
.50 

.32 



9.8 



IV 



.37 

44 
72 
70 
49 



9.4 



.82 
.72 
6.8 
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Table 56 



Varlmax Factors trom 

• 


Analysis of Middle 


Social Class 


Subjects in 

- 

1 


1975 

• 


Variable** 




Factor 


loadings^ 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


Success-failure 


.71 








Smart-dumb 


.70 








Valuab] e-worthless 


.67 


.47 


1 




Shdrp-dull. 


.64 








Goodrbad 


.50 


• 


.47 




C on f 1 d e n t - un s u r e 


.48 


.37 




Superior-Inferior 


.46 


.34 




.39 


Relaxed-nervoutf 




.80 




Steady-shaky 




.66 




.30 


Re freshed- tired 


.J4 


.65- 




Stabler-unstable 




..54 






Satlsfl^zd -dissatisfied 


■ .46 


.53 






Healthy-sick 




.51 


,31 




Happy-sad 


.30 


.47 


.35 




Nice-awful 






.82 




Kind'*ri*iipl 






. 82 




Friendly-unfriendly 






.68 




Rugged -delicate 








.79 


Hard-soft 








. /7 


Strong-weak 


.42 






.46 


Leader-f ol lower 




■.31 




.40 


% of variance 54 ,5 


16.3 


15.3 


12.7 


10.2 



a. Positive pole listed at left to facilitate interpretation. 

b. Loadings less than .30 "in magnitude omitted. 
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TabUf 57 





Coef f t dents 


of wonyrueni'f ti»r 


I'ai'tor.s. oj 


Se 1 f -Concept 








for Lower- 

* • 


and Mlddle-Clarfs 


Subjects for 


Each Year 






Year 


Lower Class 






mcicixe Class 








Factor 






Factor 






1975 




I 


II 


III 


IV 






I 


.63 


.96 


-.44 


-.33 






II 


.57 




O T 


.05 






III 


-.89 


- . H / ^ 


. J / 


9 28 






IV 


-.67 


- SI 


— • y J 


AC 

.05 






V 


-.15 


• m 




o o 

. or 




1976 




I 


II 


III 


IV 


• 




I 


.93 


-.49 • 


-.58 


.50 






11 


.49 ' 


-.92 


- An 


-. Uj 






III 


.47 


02 


^ • J / 


QQ 
. OO 






IV 


-.72 


35 


9 OO 


- . '♦O 






V 


.33 : 


-.46 


-.75 


.23 




1977 




* I 


ii 


III ■ 


IV 


V 




I 


-.91 


.79 


.. .43 . 


.'55 


.24 




II 


.58 


-.78 


-.40 


-,89 


-.28 




III 


.31 


-.44 


-.95 


-.33 


.10 




IV 


-.52 


.13 


-.15 


.40 


-.15 
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Table 58 



Varlmax Factors froin Analysis of Lover Social Class Subjec ts In 1976 

(N ■ 434) ' 



Variable 



Success-failure 
Valuable-worthless 
Conf id ent-unsure 
Smart-dumb 
Leader-follower 
.Sharp-dull 
Refreshed-tired 
Relaxed-nervous 
S'atlsfled-dlssatisfiesd 
Superior-Inferior 
Steady-shaky 
Stable-unstable 
'Nice-awful 
Good-bad 

t rlendly-unf rl«ndly 
Kind -cruel 
Hard -so ft 
Rugged -delicate 
Strong-weak 
. Healthy-sick 
Happy-sad 

X of variance 57.7 



.75 
.73 
.64 
.54 
.48 
.48 



.45 
.33 



14.1 



Factor loadings 
II III 



.31 
.35 
.39 
.67 
.65 
.62 
.58 
.52 
.51 



.31 
13.8 



.37 



.78- 
.74 
70 
.68 



12.7 



a. Positive pole listed at left to facilitate interpretation. 

b. Loadings less than .30 In magnitude omitted. 



tv 



.32 



.37 



.80. 
.75 
.59 



9.9 



.30 



.72 
.67 
7.2 



7785 



^ ■ * Table 59 



> 



}' Varlniax factors from Analysis of Middle Social Class Subject s In 
* " . . ' (N « 291) \ 



— 1 7 f ^ — 

Variable C ^ • Factor loadings^ 



II III- 



Success-failure * ; •;72 
Confident-unsure ,65 
Valuable-worthless " ,65 ,38 

Sraart-d.uTnb ,62 ,32 

Superior-inferior ,60 

Stable-unstable ,55 ^40 

Sharp-dull ,40' ,36 

Nice-awful , • .78 

Kind -cruel ^76 
Friendly-unfriendly ,74 
Good -bad ' ,42 ,51 

Satisfied-dissatisfied . * ' [33 .,68 

Refreshed-tired . . ' ^66 

Healt; /-sick ' ' . . ^64 

Relaxed -nervous ' . ,35 ^63 

Happy-sad ^ ,46 ^59 

Steady-shaky ^ ,46 ,53 

Leader- follower ' <37 - 38 

Rugged-delicate 

Hard-soft ^ ' 

Strong-weak 

% of variance 54.9 . . 16.5 1A,2 1A.2 



b 



. Positive pole listed at left to facilitate interpretation. t 
. Loadings less than .30 in magnitude omitted. 
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Table 60 



Va/imax- Factors from Analysis of Lower social Class Subjects in 197 7 

(N ^ 706) 7: ^^"7 — 



Variable 



a 



Valuable-worthless 
Smarts-dumb 
•Success-failure 
Sharp-dull 
Super ior-ijaf er ior 
Satisfied -dissatisfied 
Confident-unsure 
Good^bad 
Strong-woak 
Relaxed -nervous 
Steady-shaky 
Refreshed-tired 
Healthy-sick 
Stable-unstable 
Happy-sad ^ 
Nice-aw£ul • 
Kind-cruel 1 
Friendly-unfriendly 
Hard-soft 
Rugged-delicate 
Leader-follower 
.% of variance 



r 



I 



Factor loadings 
II III 



.69 






.69 






.66 


t 




.62 ' 






.59 


.,30 










.54 


.35 ; 




.49 




.36 


.48 








.72 






.64, 


<* 




.60. 






.58 




.34 


'.55 


« 




.53 


,33- 






.79 




-r- 

t 


.79 




< <* 


' .77 




,3A 




.6 


14.6 





a. Positive pole listed at left to facilitate iotterpretation. 

b. ' Loadl^igs less tKan .30 -in magnitude omitted. . * " 



IV 



.44 



.72 
.70 

:.4-2 

8. 'a 



\ 



87 



79 



Table 61 



Varlmax Factors from Analysts of^ Middle Social Class Subjects In 1977 

CN " 379) 



Variable 



B5actor loadings 
II III 



IV 



Leader-follower 
Sharp-dull 
Superior-Inferior 
Success-failure 
Conf id en t -unsure 
.Strong-weatt 
Refreshed-tired 
Healthy-sick 
Hajppy-sad » 
Smart-dumb 

Satisfied -dissatisfied 
Valuable-worthless 
. Nlce-kwful 
Kind-cruel 
Friendly-unfriendly 
Good-bad * 
RelaSced -nervous 
SteadV-shaky 
Stable-unstable ' 
Rugged-delicate 
Hard-soft p 
* % of ^ variance 58.3 



.70 
,64 
.6.3 
.56 
.53 
.47 



.49 



.41 



13.4 



.46 



.70 
.64 
:59 
.56 
'.55 
.51 



.32 



13.3 



.83 
.82 
.7? 
.45 



11.9 



a^. Positive pole listed at lef t „co facilitatu interpretation, 
b.. Loadings less than .30 in magnitude omitted. 



.52 
.35 



,31 

.33 



.81 
.71 
.66 



11.8 



.44 



.82 
.73 
7.9 
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•The Achievement/Leadership, Congentaltty/ Sociability , and Adjustment factors emerged 
In both the lower- rnd middle-class data, but Factor V in the middle-class data had ' - 
no counterpart In the lower class data. 

Tlie above data suggest only minimal, if any, social class differences in the 
factor structure of the self-concept. And, the da'.a suggest little change in these 
factor structures across the three testing periods. This latter implication was 
tested by computing. coefficients of congruence within social classes across years. 
These coefficients indicated a moderate to high degree of similarity (coefficients '* 
of congruence above .80) for both social classes across the three testing periods. 

Similar procedures were employed to assess social class effects in the factor ' 
structure of adolescent interests. Analysis of the 1975 data (see T^bi bs 62 and 63) 
resulted .^n four factors for the lower class and five factors for the middle class 
subjects. Analysis of the 1976 (see Tables 64 and 65), and 1977 (see Tables 66 and 
' 67) data resulted in four factors for both the lower- and middle-class subjects in 
each year. 

* 

Examination of Table 68, in which the coefficients of congruence are presented 
for the two social classes within each .year, indicates that for the 1975 r ' 1976 data 
there is only a moderate degree of factor structure similarity for the twc social 
classes. The coefficients of congruence for the factor structures resulting from the 
1977 data were very high for the like-factors (see iTable 68) 

Coefficients of con^gruence were calculated for\similar social class levels 
across „the three, times of testing, ^n general, the \c6ef ficients indicated a moder- 
ately high degree of structural similarity across yekrs of testing for both social 
classes. This was especially true for the Interpersonal Relations factor, tte coef- 
ficients being above .90 for all comparisons. ! 

Relationships Between Self-concept and School Achievement ^ 

Several types of comparisons were made to explore the relationship between 
components of self-concept and the^ various achievement test and IQ scores. Component 
scores for the self-concept were obtained from a component analysis of the self- 
concept data. The data for each subject, for each time of. testing were entered into 
one globa^ component analysis, with the components rotated to the varlmax criterion. 
Co!..ponent scores were then computed for each subject for each time of testing. For 
the fifth- through eighth-graders- the achievement test scores used were the composite 
scores for the Reading, Language and Mathematics subt«-t:s from the IOWA Achievement 
Tests. The Verbal, Quantitative, and Nonverbal tQ tests scores from the Cognitive 
Abil'itiea Test were used as 'measures of intelligence for the fif'.h- through elghth- 
. graders. Stanford Achievement Test composite scores for Reading", English, and Math- 
ematics and the IQ scores from the Otis-Lenon Mental Abilities Test were used for sub- 
jects in grades nine through twelve. ' ■ 

, The self-concept factor scores were correlated with the achievement test and IQ 
scores for each year for subjects with complete data only. These correlational ana- 
lyses were conducted separately for each grade and sex combination in order to examine 
the developmental trends and sex differences that may exist in these data as indicated 
■in the literature review. In addition, correlations were computed for the total' group 
of subjects in each grade/sex conlbination colliipsed ove^ all three testings. 

•' ■ , ^ 

The only consistent findings that emerged were associated with the AchieveWnt/ 
Leadership Factor score. The Congeniality/ Sociability , Adjustment', and Sex Role Fac- 
tor scores were only sporadically signi f icantj^y correlated with the achievement and 
IQ. measures.. Th^ cbrrelations between the AchievemcnL/'Leadership factor scores and 
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Table 62 

VArlmax Factors from Analysis of Interest Ra tings for 1975 .Data 
f|or Lower Social Class Sub jects (N - 402) 



Topic 



Factor 

II 



III 



IV 



Love and marriage 

Dating and going steady 

Sexual relations and reproduction 

Future work 

Teachers and school 

Philosophy 

Science and math 

Medicine and health 

Ecology 

Venereal disease r 

Birth control 

Drugs 

Understanding other people 
Arts,' crafts and sports 
% of variance 



.80 
.78 
.75 
.47 



.34 
15.9 



.35 
.73 
,62 
.56 
.56 
.47 



.30 
.30 



15.2 



.44 
.38 
.71 
.66 
.66 
.35 

13.5 



-.34 



.30 



.83 
8.3 



52.9 
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Table 63 

« ,. * 

Varlmax Factors from Analysla of Interest Ratings for 1975 Data 
for Middle Social Class SXibjects (N - 334)' 



Topic 



Factor . 

II III IV 



Love and marriage .88 
Dating and going steady .86 
Sexual relations and reproductioti .68 
Venereal disease 
Birth control 

Drugs • *66 3 



Medicine and health 

Teachers and school [54 35 

Philosophy and ^religion . * - [g^ 

Science and math ' isA ' .40 



Arts, crafts and sports 

Ecology .36 
Future work 



.74 




.70 




.66 






,72 




,64 




.61 




.54 



.80 
.72 

72 

Understanding other people - 

% of variance 15. 6 13.4 12.4 10. 3' '9.*4 
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Table 64 



• V - ^^^'"^^ ^^g^PJi ilSHl Analysis of. Inter est Ratings for 1976 Datii 
for Lower Social Clats Subjects (N - 434) ' 



Topic 



Factor 

II III IV 



Medicine and health .69 

Birth control [59 

Venereal disease ^ ^gg 

Philosophy and religion '55 

Ecology '5Q 

Understanding other peoplp .46 '26 
Loye and mar ri age ' 'gg 

Dating and going steady 'gl 



.33 



Sexual relations and reproduction [73 
Science and math ^ ' 

Teachers and school \ ' 65 ' 

Arts, Crafts and sports \e- 
^rugs • ■ • ,4 

^ture work ' i* 

% -of variance 16. 7 16. 0 u'.l ^ 7.'8 



i 
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Table 63 

^^liSiS^ F actors from Analvsla of^ Interest Ratings for 1976 Data 
for Middle Soclf }■ Class Sub.lects (N - 291) 



Topic 



Factor 
II III 



IV 



Love and marriage 

Dating and going steady 

Sexual relations and reproduction 

Teachers and school 

Understands ig othg^r people 

Future work 

Science and math- 

Philosophy and religion 

Venereal disease 

filrth control 

Medicine and health 

Drugs 

Arts, crafts and sports 
Ecology 

% of variance 54.2 



.88 

.8-. 
.79 

.32 
.34 



.72 
.61 
.54 
.49 
».46 



.42 



17.4 



.32 
14.9 



.78 
.74 
.59 



1.1.2 



-.66 
.64 
. '.53 
9.7 
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table 66 

Varlmax Factorg from Analysis of Interest 'Ratings for 1977 Data 
for Lower Social Class Subjects (N - 703) 



Topic 



Factor 

II III IV 



l.ov^ and marriage * ,87 
Sexual relations and reproduction .81 
Dating and going steady ,78 
Venereal disease ■ .75 



ERIC 



9i 

86 ^ 



.44 

.36 



.34 



Birth control ^59 
Medicine and health [46 
Unders-tanding other people ,40 
Teachers and school ' ' .66 

Science and math 57 
Drugs - , .42 -;54 

Philosophy and religion * .52 
Arts, crafts and sports ' ' ' -jy 

Future work . ,34 64 

Ecology ' .43 

% cf variance 53.1 16.1 12. 0 13.7 U.*3 



Table 67 



Varlmax Factors from Analysis of Interest Ratings for 1977 Data 
for Middle Social Class Subjects (N » 378) — 



■Topic 



Factor 

'tl • III IV 
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Love and marriage ,88^ 
Sexual relations and reproduction '.'si 
Dating and going steady ,78 . 

"Philosophy and religion * 64 

Medicine and health '53 
Teachers and- school ' '57 

Science and. math '44 
Arts, crafts and sports , ' 

Future work ' ' ' -in 

E^°l°8y 'Is • on 

Understanding other people * '7d 

Birth control '^^ '^^ 



.68 

-•55 .58 



Drugs 

Venereal disease "'33 

% of variance 53.1 I5.7 . - ,12.8 ' ll.'f 



Table 68 

Coefficients of Congruence for Interest Factors 
for Lov/er- and Middle-jClass Subjects for Each Year 

i - 



V ' I ' ' ' ^ 

' Lower Class Middle Class 

■factor ' Factor 



1975 



0 

1976 

3 V- 



1977 



/ 



88 







I 


II 


III 


. IV 


' V • - 




I 


.^95 


.32 


.05 


.07 


-.44 , 




II • 


."OA 


1 0 


.93 


.48 


-.39 




III 


-.26 


.94 


-.26 


-.12 . 


.27 : 




IV 


-.01 


-.17 


-.09 


.78 


-.41 






I 


II 


III 


IV 


r 




i 


-.14 


,65 


-.91 


.09 






11 


-.97 


.19 


'.-.23 . 


.00 






III 


-:.p6 


.76 


-.13 


■ >.59 






. IV 


-.26 


..43 


-.11 


-.17 








I 


II 


III 


IV 






I 


-.96 


.06 


-.20^ 


-.18 








.18 


-.48 


.27 


.95 






III 


.01 


.96 


-.41 


-.16 






IV 


..11 


-.28 


.97 


.27 


% 

• 


• 

* 




% 








1 



I 



..3 

^5L**'^^r''T?ox''^ IQ scores . are presented in Tables 69 (for grades 5-8) ^nd 70 ' 
(tor grades 9-12). Aa may be seen in Tahlo t^it.u j Btaues 3 o; anu /u 

« - ^ 

- aa thrLtf fror.h^'."^??^ through. twelftlvtgraders (Table 70) Is nlt'as consistent^ 
aa the data from the earlier grade levels . The correlations for the males arp " • 
somewhat stronger than those for the females at the ninth^gLdrievel w?L\hp r« 
yerae being the case at the tenth- and .ele.ehth-grade Jevels At the tWe^ 
level ^ correlations were significant for either sex Tn .onoLi ? ^ ' 

*a;\'hr::rn"'"^r\^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■ s me a tiri L'thi: with IQ scores gen'^rally followed the 

aume pattern db. that^^or the achievement test scores, . • ' • 
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Table ^9 ' 

■ • «- • • . • 

Correlations Between Achlevetnent/ Leadership Factor Scores 
' and Achleveroent and IQ Scores — Grades 5-8° 



^Grttde 


- Sex 


Year 


u 








ies L ^ o^core 


b 










Read. 


Lang. 


Math. 




.QIQ 


5 'c 


Male 


1975 




22 


v' 

23X 


31^ 


19 ' 


16 


* 








1 Q 


b c 
25 


27 . . 


26 


29 






1977 


55 




09 


« 

1 7 


1 e 
13 


U/ 




■ 


Total 


168 


26^ 


22XX 


3 XX 






• 


Female 


«1975 




05 . 


13; 


» 10 


05 


03 






1 07*; 






' 47 


45 


26 


34 






1977 


. 37 


03 


1 

10 




uu 


19 


«» 




Total 

« 


134 




24" 


20^ 




1 7 


6 


Male 


1975 


' 50 . 


# 

-08 


16 


22 


' 04 


^5 








/i 


28 ' 


39 


3gXx 


^^XX 

32 


33 




9 


1977 


72 


16 - 


23 


17 


1 n 








Total 


193 


13 


26'°' 




^' 1 ft^ 

1 0 k 


io 




Female 


v: 1975 » 


53 


11 


11 ■ 


20- 


15 


23 








c;q 




Hi 


i*»XX 

43 


3d 


32 






1977 


56 


23 








.25 






Total 


168 ^ 


26'°' 








25 


7 


Mala 


, 1975 


47 


.24 


V V 

42"" 




21- 


4i"" 






1 O 7^ 




2 7 


12 / 


37"" 


17 


14 




• 


1977 


97 


45^^ 


52^* 












Total 


206 










— —XX 

33 




Eeraale 


1975 


35 


21 


37" 


27 


29 








1976 


64 


33 


, «xx 
40 


--XX 

■30 


41"" . 


w 

37 " 






1977 


89 

• 


41""- 


37"" ' 


40"" 


48'^'^ 


42"" 






Total' 


.188 


33XX 


37"" 


34"" 


42"" 


40"" 


8 


Male 


1975 


03 


17 


.2?" 


26 • 


• 

17 


15 






,1976 


27 


37 


27. 


58""., 


32 








,'.9 77 • 


80 ■ 


3^xx 


36"" 


35"" 


32 XX 


32XX 






Total 

1 


160 


27"" - • 


31"" ; 


XX 


27"" 
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Grado Stux 



Year n 



' Test Sc'ore^ 
Read. Lang. Math. VIQ . QIQ 



F«male 1975 51 

1976 37 

1977 90 



06 19 

XX 



09 



08 



07 
40" 

32XK 23*^ 34^" 27^^ . 23^ 



.43 



29 , 47"^' * iil^ , 



.Total 178 25'*'*' -19^ 



25: 



XX 



26^. 



23 



a. * Decimal points omitted. ' - ' 

b. Read. - Reading, Lang. - Language, Math. - MatKeroatics, VIQ - Verbal IQ, 
QIQ « Quantitative IQ, NVIQ - Nonverbal IQ^ 

X p^.05 ' • . '. 

Jtx p<.01 ' . 



t 
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Corrtlatlona Betwean Achia vemen t / leadef y hi p Factor Scores 
and Achieventent and IQ Scoj j rea Grades l^lgf"" 



Grade Sex 



Year n 



Read. 



■Test Scorg 
Eng. C Math. 



'IQ 



Male 



Female 



10 



* 

Male 



11 



Male 



Fjemale 



12 



Male 



1975 

• 


51 


1976 


72 


1977 


55 


Total 


178 


197S 


44 


n976 


64 


1977 


74 


'Total 


iei2 


1975 


47 


1976 


, 36 


197? 


68 


Total 


. 151 


1975 


45 


•1976 ■ 


41 


U977 , 


83 


Total , 


169 


'1975 


50 


1576 


26 


1977 


43 


Total 


119 


1975 


47 


1976 


1\ 


1977 




tjTotal 


110 


1975 


41 


1976 


'18 


1977 


. 37 


Total 


96 







32^ 


29* p 


39* 


18 


. 40*'' 


^2** 


51** 


44** 


42*'' 


39** 


■ ,43**. 


41^* 


38** 


36** 




34** 


24 


■ . f 7 


20 


20 


■ 02 


00 • 


13 


03 


41^^* 


32** • 


' ' -45** 


' ' 40** 


25** 


• 22* ' I 


30** 


^ . 24** 


* 

11 


06 . ' 


. 20 


14 


31 

' 12' 


27 ^ . 
20 


35* 
16 


f 

10 


'13. 




22* 






35* 


53*^? 


37* 


. 24 


'• 38*' 


33* • 


36* 


12 


04 


20 ' 


• 20 


24** 


24** 


- 3^xx 


30** 


19 


02 


' 08 


20 


35 


. 32 


" 51* 


26 




' , . 22 


29* ■ 


35XX 


. / 22* 


18* 


22* 


' 27*^ 


/ 


44** 


49** 


' 28 


. 44'^ 


51* ^: 


57** 




' 46** 


44** 


36*^^ 


39* 


. ' ' 40** 


• 43**' 


44** 


45-^* 


14 


10 


09 


44 


-02 


-04 


-03 


02 


43** 


15 


41* 


42* 


22* 


' 19 


17 
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Gr«d« Sex 



Year 



12 



n 



Table 70 Continued ^ • • 

Test Scoife"' * 
ling.. MaSTi.' 



a. Decimal polhts omitted, -^^ 

b. Read. - Reading, Eng. - English, Math. -"Mathematics. 

X p<.05 . . 

XX p<.01 * * 



IQ 



19)5 


•3a 


-20 


• -04 


-17 


1976 


12 . 


;6i^ 




76'''' 


1977 


27 




21 . ' 


38" 


Total 


69 


r 09 . 


22 


23" 



-04 
83 
3t) 
18 



XX 



<9 



.0 



0 
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Discussion 



Ihe purpose of this rt'Huarch was to study grade level differences and changes 
in self^concept and to relate these to grade level' differences and changes in in- 
terests during the adolescent yeats . The intent of these investigations was to pro- 
vide data pertinent to the issue of identity crises, or identity changes, that are- 
hypothesized to occur during adolescence. Information relevant tro shifts in inter- * 
ests, and changes in the relation of self-concept to interests was also sought. The 
data collected also allowed the investigation of the relation of self-concept and ' 
interests to socioeconomic status and school achievement. The data' relevant to each 
of these Issues are discussed below, in relation both to tne emplHcal study of self- 
concept and interests during adolescence and to theoretical conceptualizations re- 
garding the developmen.t of adolescent self-concept and interests. The' final section 
of the discussion is an attempt to formulate meanihgful- questions ' for further re- 
search programs aimed' at clarifying self-concepf in the context of atiolescence. 

Results from ^V#felescent S&lf -Concept ' . . , " . 

The. semantic differential self-concept instrument used in the present research 
is th,e same as that used previously by }toxxgf (1973. 1^75)'to study selY-cbncept dur- 
ing the adolescent and adulthood years. Wonge reported four varlmax factors ip each 
.!vl!i!' if ^^^^ievemcnt/Leaderahlp^, Congeniality/Sociability, Adjustment , and 
Sex Role, Wl»en the d^ata from each tegtlng o^ the purrent studv we're subjected to 
varlmax analysis four fac.-ors emerged. Coe'f f icients of ooagruence (Harmon, 1967) 
were calculated to compare the factor str\ictures across* the three data sets." These 
coefficients revealed to a high degree of stability in factor structure and indl- 
cfttod that the. scale used consistently measured tlie same components of seif-concept " 
at each, of the three testing points. -Moreover, when the current data we ^e compared 
to Monge s (1973) data the coefficients of congruence were equallv high, indicating ^ 
that the tac^r structure found in the present study was virtually identical to that, 
reported brMonge for an adolescent sample' tested between 15 and 18 years earlier. 

TV particular semantic differential .sca;e used in the present study has now 
been used with eight samples of subjecfes. In each instance, vdrimax analysis of 
the data .sets resulted in the four factors listed above. Cl'early. th« scale has a • ^' 
very suitable degree o.f facto/ stabii'lty. Jhe' growing list of studies in which this 
scale was used m^kes it inci?feaslngly acceptable far assessing construct validity of ' 
the scale (cf., Wylle , 1974), which was a secondary purpose of the rfesearch. Moreover, 
however, it is alpo possible to determine if -similar developmental • trends have ar.erged 
from comparable samples. We turn next to a dls«ussion of these issues. ' 

Following each varlmax analysis factor scores. were calculated and were sublected " 
to analysis of variance In order to assess grade level and sex differences. The sex 
differences rally replicated e.ach other across the three testing periods. Males 
had higher scoVs on .the Sex Role factor than females on each testing. Males also 
scored higher thun . females on the Achievement /Leadership factor in 1975 and 1977 ' 
with the sex difference reversed for fhe 1976 data. Sex differenoes the Adjustment 
and Congeniality/Sociability factors indicated that in 1976 and 1977 males had higher 
nn%T \\T I' . the. Congeniality/Sociability factor, with no sex differences 
on the Adjustment factor either year. Males had higher scores th^n females on the 
Adjustment factor in 1975 . with no sex differences on the Congeniality/SoclabnUy' ' 
tactor emerging that year. Finally, when the females' scores on the Sex Role 'factor 
TnlllT :f 'J '''"^ multiplleil by -1 all main effect sex" differences disappeared 

(cf!rHonfe 1973)! differences were an artifact o^ the scoring system' 
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I 



fe*- • 

seenis 
more • 



.v.?*"®''*i^^' «Pf«^^"R»'t^^' "'^x aiffcremces rhat emergt^d from the data collected 
. a1h\. ''wJ' ^7^^^^^^ ^'^^^'^ tl"'"^ «^ t^«tlng. And. 4 sex dif.feren^« for he 

, Nonge (U7.1) .or a similar adolescent satiiplt... The findl.nRs for the rescored f^- 

n»ale Jata on the Sex' RoU> factor also replicate Monge's earlie^ flndln^r It 
• ItuV^ 'i*"' '"^^"« adolescence males perceive the^'^J^es" ad 

fat':^^e^?v^eT'^'^e:: perce^ng them.:; tL' ^'prop- ^ 

! K^th . u.^^ ^^^^ flndiuiis arc consistent with other literacare damonstratlnc 
a higher achievement orientation amohg males than fe,,ales during adolescence anS ^ 
aSoL nt%eTr/r"''K' '''f stability. of sex-typed characteristics cfurLg the 
\ttlV ruJ V°8el et al.. 1972; Rosenkrantz, Voge] et ku 

tll l'L J^^'^^^^i^t^^^y «f these findings, and the content of the itemfco^osini 
noLnt^ ? «"88««t that what may be measured by .these tt.o factors JsTwo com- 

■ Ro^rfL^ '^'^^^^ -generally conceived.. That is', the Items composing ^e Sex 

?«nLr«h r'"^^ represent physical prowess, and the Items composing the:' ArhSvement/ 
itr^I ^ ' ff;t°r may represent a masculine orientation toward achLvement . w^ra 
stress on a high degree of competence. To the degree that this Is true ^h*> V^n 
factors may both n^asure components of sax roles .'iLreby -^ang thrins^ 

, much narrower one for measuring self-concept than originally thought. . 

«^^v, ^.^«™P\^^^°" °; the sex differences in factor scores reported in this studv 
with those reported by Monge (1973) reveals several failureTto reoUcate MnnL 
reported that females had a higher mean score than males on t^e Congeniluty/Socla- 
mei fa tor" Jn't^e'' -les had a higher me'an score than the femaLTon' L'ld st-. 
ment factor. In the present study males had a higher mean score than females on 

n 197S':fle% h'''''\'J^''^'°'^ '''' '''' '''' * differ" e in 1975. 

no :!v Hff ^^^^ "^^^ "'^"^ ^^"'^les on the Adjustment factor but 

no sex differences were evidenced in 1976 and 1977.' The irtost ready expUnatlon for 
the failure of consistency in these sex differences is that they reflect relatLL 
cents Mth'^'n' - long-term, stable dlLrences in se f!^'^^. 

^hf K ^5^°"8h one may suspect that girls ought to be more confeenlal ahd sociable 
than boys because of sex differences In socialization (cf.. Maccoby WacU^^^^ 

ese^radje: ivef ^ ?rthiTis^ theV^erence ^or \ndicatLg st^'L'n^g on 

• the. case, therg appears to be no ready theoretical 

!r/'^^""""^' Congeniality/Spclab'ilityV It is equally d^fficuU to 
' til fL ^^^i^^^^tory explanation for sex differences in Adjustment. Lthough two of * 
the four relevant comparisor^s reveal males with the higher mean score M^hnu^^^ 

tlllT'":^ '° -^J-^ives defining the Li'tLnt f^ctot Ire s'^x- 

typed in the masculine role, perhaps in the sense of keeping a cool head undpr nrp« 
stire. it is speculation, that must • await further research!' " P"'" 

As .was noted in the introduction and literature review of th^s reoort nnn„7«r- 
orthe'L If r'^H conceptualizations of adolescence attribuS a r's^ru^turLg 
?97S;\ '^pU^ 19%8 rssTthr'^J^^H^ development. For s6me (e.g., McCandless! 
sex drlv/ ^hi^ ! J . ^/ ^^^""^^ °^ ^^'^ emergence of a new drive - the 

sex drive - that emerges during adolescence as a. result of the physioWlcal chances 
that occur during puberty. For others (e.g.. Erikson. 1963; MarcL ig^erft 
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_ ^ However. J perusal of the Grade L^el differences associated with each year's 
data reveals little of consistency In the, findings . Mthouph younger sublects tend 
• c^/ST'^i ^ fno re masculine w.^sr^than older subjecfcs bn th6s.e"items defining the • 
Sex Rdle factor, grade level, differences emerging frU analvsla of the other factor 
scores reve'al no consistent trends across thfi thJ^samples . It Is of interest to 
note further that with the exception of the differences associated with Sex Role- - • 

! ""^^'^fif^??^ ^^""^^ '^^'^ especially consistent with those re-*' 

ported by Monge (1973). Nor are these data particularly consistent with other re- 
!!!rHip'*'" «• Zifler. 1967; Simmons et al. , 1973^ in which grkde level (or 

age; differences in adolescent self-concept h^ve been reported. 

•* • 

grade level differences reported for each of the, three sam- 
ples of the present study to replicate each other or to replicate the- findings earlier 
reported by Monge (1973) have several implications for the study of adolescent self- 

. concept.. First, the data suggest that. the semantic differential scale used is some- 
what more se.nsltive to momentary states of the subjects than may be desirable'. Since 

. all testing was done in all grade levels viithin a few days, and sinfie differential 
developmental differences, emerged from' the analyses each year, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the differences reported were short-term as opposed to long-term 
fluctuations' in the self-concept. In othei: v^ords, although the scales used produce • ' 
factorlally stable dimensions of the self , grade level differences and, as we noted • 
above sex differences, seem to be the. product o/ felatively immediate situational 
variables. These factors apparently outweigh any long-term, stable socio'cultural 
factors t^iat would ,be reflected in consistent age differences over the three times 
of testijig. As a result, one must interpret the developmental implications of age 
difference studies of self-concept with a high degree of caution. 

A second important aspect of the failure to replicate grade level differences 
lies in a set of implications for data^-^hat support the concept of significant 

'Changes in s^^f-concept during the adolescent years. Since the majority of research ' 
findings cited to support thte .concept of ' significant and dramatic changes in self- 
concept during the adolescent years come from cross-sectional studies, the present ', 
findings cast doubt on the hypothesis -that such changes occuJ in reality. If, the 

.hypothesis of sign.ificant change were true it would bW expected that age differences 
iV.l . I . -testing in this study. would be roughly comparable in the analyses 
of the data from each testing time. The failure for this to occur indicates that 
other factors influence grade level differences at any one testing time and that the^ 
more salient findings of relevance to the hypothesis of significant changes in self- 
concept must, come from the longitudinal study pf self-concept during adolescence. 

■ The longitudinal findings of the present investigation may be summarized easily.' 
For each of the six groups of subjects tested ea.h'of the three years of the study 
there were no significant differences due to time of measurement. Nor was there a 
significant interaction between group and time of measurement for any of the factors 
of self-conce;.t. The rosults for the longitudinal sample, then,' indicate no signif- - 
leant changes n any component of the self-concept during the adolescent years. . 
Since the subjects in the various groups spanned the age period from about 11 to 18. " 

nor th. "h ff! T^^T f^f "f'^'jr -^"ging't'iological changes of adolescence 

nor the shifts- in school levels (i.e.. elementary to middle to high school) result 
in permanent changes In the adolescent's self-concept. These findings replicate ear- 
lier research (e.g., Engel, 1959; Carlson. 1965; Constantinople. 1969)- in which long- 
l udlnal assessments of adolescents' self-concept .w«s made. In these • studies differ- ' 
ent Instruments and varying age spans were represented. However, the findings point 
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ch«n«e'^^^^ i2i?'^°^.*'''f^!!i' «^^f"^°"^«P'. to change and certilnly not to dramatic . 
TllT^l. ^ of' the present investigation, and that of others, to demonstrate 

JiSitlon^! wlde-spread chang, in adolescents self-ccjncept has a'nu^ber o?"" 

vlewa^irLlnJL'! f^i^i^'^evlewed In-the above par.^faph* sug^ that theoretical 
aiHhcorrfc .^i;^' ^'"^ of significant ..nd wide-ranging shifts in self-concept 

1 At^east across the three yeai: -intervals of the current study, no 

l^rflTT"" J'^tJfPP^^^t, Had these, same subjects been studied foV ^e'eral mSre 
AVtZJ: i« possible that significant changes woUld have' been detected.- Howev^! 
Mil ^K?;? ^^^'^l^PPin^.nature of .||e grade levels studid^ over the three yel^s 
t^is possibility seems unlike;y. The^ailure to find significant grade llvel x time 

• o^^rrJinrrr'an'L^'u'^^"' '"^'^^f ^'^^ °^ .dfve^^L^'t w^re'"' 
vear^^^^ V- \ ^ T ^^^^^^^^ ye*". The- lack of changes over the three 

lucf as .ube ' view that important influences on self .cbncept , 

Ifrll changing grade. J^vels and schools, the approach of school gtaduation 

^ RaL^ ihb^ T "'^^"^ ^ '^^^P^"'^ ^^structuring of th'e concept of the feU ' ' 

s'ciLial laL ir^'' r 'I'^'l ' "^^^^'^^ - reflec,?ed.in the cross- 

over Ume ^^he .U"- '"'P"^' °" consistency of self-views 

SakL T : ' thSse changes is. not immediate, >ut is -an occurrence that 

nlerv^ encompassing .several'^nths or years . Jhis time 

of th"?felf ?h "inr^'^M'"' ^ chahge« into .the existing structure 

ot the/self This integration,- too, takes place ovet §ome time interval! the result 

^ ^fn'^r^A^^" ^"'P^P^ °" individual's conceptualization of 

?he ^rtsenl 'fJndini'V ^ ^^^^^ °^ ^'^^^^^^y over time« (Likson? 1963) ' 

ine present findings, then^ as well as those of other longitudinal Wstigations 

Z:^^:''^^Z\Toy^^^^^ ^'^^ sel£.concep't must .exhi;irco\%'i':?:;cy 

• t^e -Ws^n" or "serf" rht' that enters, adolescence is basically similar to 
cne person or self that emerges from it into adulthpod. )^ 

'.m7^^, ^^11 5^^?^ expressed here. Is also cfoti sis tent with the earlier'stAtements' : ' 
i^edlat- 'J?b.l^ ---ntic. differential scales of self-concept^are sens? ive to 
lnmiediate,^lbeit mom^-ntary, environmental influences. The age differences reoorted' 
above may reflect; the relatively imriiedlate Impact of schopl cLgL . emergent puberty 
failure or poor performance in school, and' other influences closf In ?i^ to the 

' S s oJ hi t,T ^^l^r ^"^^--^^ r development ^ con- 

si^lfLant l^J^.r " ^^^^^^ ^° important and 

Significant immediate consequence. But , .as further exjierience is accumulated and/or 

suc::s"-:rfa?rur:is'Mk ^^^^^^^^^ mfiue^^e'^^f'tL ;a:n r • 

!ca !f K ^^^^^"^^ ^i^^^y " be- altered. The result, is that over time we will 
assess a balanced view of the self based on a Ulster^ of interpreting social Is well 
as.personal (e.g. pubertal) experiences changes.. Sasures of^elf-L^^^^^^ " 

: We'as e" s\ \\^^:e'irb^°' experiences, with.the weighting, of po.lti^e 'and n^g- 
.ative aspects of the self being based on .a cumulative history. The lonRltudinal 

' l1 whiTtL f'^f'^' apparently tap these 'aspects of views of the 

.-o^it r studies apparently reflect the moire short-term im- ' 

pact events „,^,e closely associated In time- with the measurement of self !cTncept . ' 

1 _ To the, degree that the above reasoning is sound and is a valid reoresent tt<nn nf • 
the manner in which the self is represented on tests of.self^conLpt ^t joints out 
the importance of caution in relying on cross-sectional studies for describinrde 
vclop^mental change The issues involved, here have been extensively dLcusse'd'hy others 
tWd brJ^n • H ' '"'^"^ ' Nesselroade. 1970) and need only be^men- 

tioned briefly here. Of major importafice is the fact that cross-sectional Studies 
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meaaurt aubjects of dltfficent cohorts.' To, the degree that cohort differences are ' 
confounded with age theae studies will nojt present a vericflcal picture oTreality 
. That aeema, In part, to be. the case with studies of adolescent Llf^onceot T^I' ' 

I uilnlrftr^d fr'r^'''^ aevelop„.nt that en.r.gcs fron. the cross'e t on^n^'d long- 
. ^tudlnal studies is very different , .J.n part because of cohort chanRes In^ddiMnn' 
iul nZ'l':''^' «y-lyl- confounded by ti.a of measurement in Uuencl;, Sy i"' 
>e«s Lrr^i^H f'^^^J'^^'^: at each grade level and demonstrating that\hese .Tb-' 
i!nJ?^'^ir f ""^^ ^'^^^^'^ comparable manner .to the retested subjects the- 

.longitudinal component, of the present Research represents a relatively viaUsUc V 
^ view of the course of self-concept development (Schale, 1-965). ^e^^stlc 

not a'^f2^^'f%"'"'i?'^°"u''°'",'*'*-""°" research, then,' Is that adolescence Is . 
not d Wme^f dramatic upheaval in the eelf-concept . Although clinical studle, 

!•«:• ""J' "J *• ^'S-''. "58) ^ay'de.onstrate s-u^Jha^e fo^ 

jects undergoing Intensive analysi^the representativeness of the sSbj^t sLle 

'vS?e '"t,?"?"'""'^"- «"Sgest. and statistics (Rutter. Graham ttad^i? 4 

■ISitescen the'::u"lrviwJ''in'"'"^'"'"'^ ^""'^"^ 
Seen «ated rhtT^f ^'■t'^l.e'**'^^'' f "ntlnuous manner over time. As has already 

sliders that t^e 'L^f fhir'™*"' """^P^' ^= '° ^^P"'*"* if one con- 

as t^e 'elf tSat !„L™f ■^"T?" ^"" 1= 8°ing %o be baslcaUy the same 

as tne seit that entered adolescence. Our everyday exoertences wnsr ni,«io 

■ Ume'?fon:'t""'°"' "^'""^ """-^ iSLdL^e'^iii^^-rof^^e hat" s 

little long-term consequence to how adolescents -view themselves. Since these are 

chf "5 «'^°"n"rs „e remember them and_ forget the many days during^hicr 

atJons be?!! ,h ""^ ^r^V ^"^"^^y expekences and common ^ense evalu- 

ations belie (he data on longitudinal changes. . . • 

/The findings reported here for adolescent self-concept developmentXhave several 
L"al h"? .-["-^ins the nature of adolescence.' One se^of J^Uca ions 

toother s^ H^r °f, ^1 stress" (Hall. 1904) conceptuallzationsTf adoUs cence . 

, I'uL'enrselSLrc: t%"e":j;l^t- "'""^ °' cognition^- 

Adolescence has traditionally been viewed as a'time of "storm and stress" a 
° nL"^''^' ''"'i P"8°n-1 "Ph^aval and change (cr/.Susek l977) 

o^ tMa ^'!!'' ^reud (1948. 1958) are perhaps important u'rrent prop" ents 

(Um\ IT' fjrst /proffered to modem-day psychologists by G.S. SaJl ' • 

tl,!t ,h ^ °' adolescence has been stereotyped to such a degree ' 

r^.rTt ""TT. °' ^PPll^'l ss an .explanatory concept with ' 

infth, """^tt"" behavibr. Examination of data on adolescent developmen t' lnclud- 

^ic,l''^^3i^^f the preponderence of evidence favoring the ''empirical" over the "clas- 
peak at different age levels (Colen^an. 1974) it is possible for them to be adapted to 
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Individually. No assumption 1h made oV an. Invariant !?equence In' the emercence of 

occur, and that for some adolescents ehe overlap may produce* severe confim How- 
ever, for the majority of adolescents, the conflicts illl not resuU Jn 8eve;o 

encf reiLwl^ I "Iterations from the.norm. For example, there Is considerable evld-" 
!h^?*J ,^ Colerjuan. Georgfe and Holt, (1.977). and Dusek (1977) indicating that 

what la commonly called The "Renera'tlon ga. " between parents and their adolefcenL ' 
ictlons ^!r' 1« applied to re^a£ively, mundane Instances of everyday J^ er- 

are conaiacent with, if not a direct test of, this 'focal theory. 

• ♦ • 

The findings reported above also are consistent with, and aunoortlvB nf 
co-entary (e.g. . Brim. 1975, 1976, Epstein. 1973, i.onJe™ye? VE?8« I?7? *on 
iSl'd^K "".^-^ f"""^""' f°rmulatlon Of self-concept 

llu ftrllT.t", w'" self-concept as a personal theory o? fie •. 

self, formulated according to, and subject to, the same sets of processes and rula* ' 
as any other theory. In this context. Brim has suggested that theories of ^hese^f 
kMr?„'r^ '"^"y"- Theories 'of the self Ipenripon iat 1 a^a'il- 

n97lf K ";^'"r;, discAsed these IssLs In depth? Epstein 

(1973) h^as made-slmllar observations and, further, has pointed out that a key aspect 
of the process is Wledge acquisition about the self. Epstein goes 'on to Llnrout 
-the mportance of cognitive functioning in the formulation'^of tLories of ?he se f ' 
Finally, Dlckstem (1977) has attempted to directly relate advances In cognUlve de- 
velopment to ch^mglng concebtions of the self. However, research on the ?elaHon 
between .measures of self-concept and measures of .cognition Is relatively rare! ' 

paraUeTed^the'sf^'jfc -H'h" f'"" "7"^' emergence 'of self-identity 

paralleled the stages of development postulated by Plaeet (1952) vi^oet natliA ul. 

c":r :"'i:c::ari:"? °' 7 cp^iuvrde'"i m n^t ^ - 

JrtffLfl f ! . sophisticated levels. Children aged 6, 7, 8 and 9 were' 

interviewed about their sense of self-identity and were asked to staie their reasons 
for, answering the questions as they did. The results indicated tharthere we" qual- ' 
tll Z. t self-Identity, with older children gibing respoi- 

ves TrL «°P''i=""'e<l development ally, lounger children tenled to give 

yes or no answers to the questions about why they answered as they did' olde? dilldrsn 

prrlltce-orideni;^""^^ ^" understanding^of ^^usIlltVand'th: 

inayer'ani'E[sen"a'9r7)''''?n'^r ^17'"' ^^'^^^^ ' ^^9^^). Monte- 

a^ltL^^ ^" " latter. study, adolescents were sho^^ to use tnore cate- 

gories than children in describing their self-image.- And. the categories us^ by adol- 
escents were qualitatively more complex. than .those used b^^ fOOJclren In contract tt 

: 'o"f\;nL':i':inr::iUtr"''' - -^--r ^-^^^"^-^ thItf^^%^,eL^Jn"thl ves 

notth:rL^:i:\f-.^-:----^ 

and un^d^rstanSi:^, ol^^doLlcl^^ ::rf^on^et:^ 'i^r^^l^ i^'T'^ 

r:^^^ Ts'^ir ^ p-^'^" ^or^;^:^n^g:f^^.:n :r5ef -d^JL ei?s"^^ 

^Ja^et (l'9?2r'ha! c^il.i / ? adolescence that cognition changes to include what 

allo^the adole.Ln? K °P^"^i°"^l thinking. These abstract thinking abilities 

thari was previously oosslblp H^n^r in more cqmplex-and personal' ways 

previously possible. Hence, adolescence, and specifically later adolescence. 

• * - . ♦ * 



may be a aevelopn^ental p^'iiod in which atabUity'tn the solf-concept Is roarheJ. 
-At a'result,' little ohun^» In aelt^concept meaeures nhould be expected. The long- 
itudinal data of this ai>d other atuUlea are conslatervt with this- view. The ace 
differences in the cross-s^ectional studi«?a in thla- and other fltudies likely rv- 
fUct the Influence of bifth cognitive growth .and" cultural factors that relate to 
how Moleac.enC9.of different gr^jdes or agw vfite their aelf-concepta. It appears 
. t.hat theae latter atudiea do' not accurately, reflect the growth of stlf-concept 

^'Second. t\e current theorizing sug^^iHts that- although one may measure .oncepts 
01 self in children or young adolescents the meaaurea may have little protective 
validity. In effect, children's concep'tiona of self may be better indicators of 
cognitive growth than of peraon<aity development. Although verification must await 
. future research, it may be that-, in effect, phildren do not have a concept of, self 
in the sense that the term is typically used. Instruments such as that used in 
Che present .study and other jjeaearch (e.g., Monge,^ ly/J) may not pro^duce construct- 
uaily valid assessments for young chMdren. 

Finally, the literature reviewed above points to the importance of directly 
aaaeaslng the relation between measures of cognition anc» measures of self-concept. 
Research aimed- at explicating this relationship will go far in clarifying the nature 
of adolescent identity formation ami development and is necessary for elaborating -our 
understanding of adolescence" in general. . . 

Results from Adoles- -^nt Interests 

l.r.^^f^"^^"^^ °^ interest were, obtained in order to assess tho simi- 

iarltles In Interest hierarchies across grades and between the sexes within^a grade. • 
Interest ratings were obtained as a means of estimating the position of a topic amon? 
all interests the adolescent had. .For example, an adolescent wlio ranked a topic one • 
or two in terms of importance conceivably might rate that topic very low in interest 
^!r!«^^ "^""T not- include many or most of those that are of high in^ 

the adolescent. If this were the case we would see a low correlation be- 
tween the rankings and ratings. As reported above (Table 26). however, the correla- ' 
tlons among the rankings and the. ratings for each year of the study tended to be well 
within the moderate range. Topics that were ranked high in salience were also rated 
high in interest; topics ranked relatively low in salience were also rated as less 
Interesting. ♦ • i . 

. ^ ' • • 

Mon^e^'^'l^T^rf^^f? replicate earlier research (Dusek & Monge, 1974; Dusek,,Kemis & 
Monge, 1979) in which the same instrument and procedures were used to measure adol- 
escent interests As., in the earlier research, then, the age difference data are 
based on a set of relatively Inclusive categories. . . 

The correlations among the salience hierarchies revealed two trends. First 
the correlations tended to be somewhat higher foi^adjacent than nonadlacent grade 
levels. In general, the correlations were higher along the main diagonal and dp- 
creased to the right and in an upward direction iia the correlation- matrix for -^ach 
year, second the correlations indicated a high degree of consistency in the topic sal- 
ience hlerarch OS for males and females within a grade level over each of the th^ee 
years. Half of the corielations were equal to or greater than .90, These data replicate 
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* Factor aaalyaps' of the. interest ratings for .^ach of the three years revekled ' 
?97r'nH ''yWi^T' ^"^^'f^'-^^^r^if-^- f^e^ors en^ged fro. the anal^sL of the ' ' 
iata Th.^l di??-^*' T^l factors^re8ultlng fr^m the analyses of the 1976 

in ^h! H T'" ^" .^^'V" f^'-^^ture indicate .the importance of sociocultural 
factors in the development of adolescent interests (e.g.. Freebere & Rock 1973. 
Havlghurst. 1972? Kirkland. 1976). The data from the 19 5 anfm/ subjects r^^^ 

utility of the instrument for 'assessing adolescent interests. 



• Ihe Interpersonal Relations factor.was composed of interests indicating an inte- 
gration of sexuality with understanding others. Interpersonal Relations then has 
a strong sexuality bias, but it does indicate more thaS sexuality. In^eiestJn ^ater- 
personal Relations generally increased over grade levels. The "LaUon Facto^ on 

ap fren'tlv e'f ^:ct:'°:'^r "i''^^" younger IdoLs^ents °" 

^^Mon r ^°"^^°"fl and .career plans 4 well as concern bver qurrent'edu- 

IT1T\ have labeled. Concern with the Future may reflect our highly 

technological culture. It hints of environmental concerns (ecology) and thfs 
19m "'-^rf ^' " ^^-'-^^-^''^ idealistic orientation toward liff^ c??; Dusek 
^^9 6 ^.^ T. f two factors were, in effect, combined In the analysis qf he 
1976 data, which resulted in only three factors. The fourth factor we have labeled 
Human Ecology or Drugs. There is a very strong "disease" orientl^on in the itel - 
composing this factor, but it also hints of an^interest in drugs . U is Jnterest^n/' 

..11 ^^"'^ Venereal Di8e>se items loaded wit'h iruR^nd not 

? mL':e:: ^%1ts'io^LtkT' ^^^'^ ^^^^ allescents s^^^^ ^^, ' 
fLS^tl967^:i9?°^ 

oTs:xu li^r^-:::' t adolesc..t^lieve .t\e undesL^Ie^L^s 



for ll TyTJr^l^ interest, in the items defining Interpersonal -Relations were higher 
for the older than younger subjects. Older adolescents were more highly interested 
^onc^r^wl:h'^H"^'^'''°" adolescents, as might welfbe Lpected - 

Jhe e^.to'l n^ T ^^"""^^^ ^'^^"^ ""^"8 ^"""Ser than older adole-scents , - 

u 8"^test interest in items defining Human Ecology or Drugs was in eeneral «™nna 

Jnflu'n" ^-f- Th-e data indicate not only'that socLHnd cultural JacLrf 

i979nSar cLniM '"'"^^'^ contention (Dusek et aJ'! 

1979) than cognitive factors exert an impact on the develoi^ment of interests. These 
data are consistent with that, of . other investigators (cf Dusek et al !979) in 
pointing out these multifaceted factors in- adoLscent interest development! • 

inoc'^^! longitudinal data generally support the cross-sectional findings. The rank- 
t d'inaf i''^;'^ across;the four years for students the 

tudinal sample. Correlations among the mean rankings over the three years and amon. ^ 
the three sets of mean ratings were all greater than or. equal to 90 . ^ 
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Ihe component analysis of- the data from the subjects in the longitudinal sample 
rwultea-ln three varimax factors: Interperaon^ Relations, Human Ecology or Drugs. 
a«d the above mentioned f^ictor composed of items ft:om the Education and Concern with 
tne Buture factors. Analysis of the factor scores revealed a Years effect onlv for 
the Humah Relations factor. Consistent with cross-sectional findings, the mean fac- 

. l^'^'Tr. »^"ff^^^y Ueclin^d across the.three years of the study. Only for Group 6 
(grades 10 to U to 12) did the mean factor scores increase across time;, for Group 

^ «» Abrades 8 to 9 to 10) the mean scores showed an inverted U function and for all 
other groups the mean factor scores declined over time. These findings- are entirely 
consistent with, the cross-sefctlonal data, showing interest in Interpersonal Relations 

the subjects in the upper grade levels. They are also consistent 
With the findings in the author's earlier research (Dusek et'al., 1979). 

r..V T^^ ■^^''^^^^s of this study confirm the earlier (Dusek et al.,*'l979) suggestion that 
relatively permanent social role expectations and culturally taught- materials are one 
fit the underlying bases of development of interests duriftg the adolescent years. Some 
^•factors that affect interest development are reflected in broad cultural and social 
phenomena which change either relativeOjr^slowly or not at all over^ relatively long 
time span. These underlying cultural universals affect adolescent behavior more con- 
sistently than such acute. sociocultural events as the turbulence of the 60's, the 
emergence of Woman's Liberation movements, and the like. One such underlying factor 
may be social role expectations for behaviors of individual^ in various stages of de- ' 
veiopment.^.e., time -dependant behaviors. Such ste'reotypi&al role expectations help 
us predict and understand the behavior of other people, and probably relate to the 
development ot t^se people. Since the adolescent role is a. relatively stereotyped 
social role that^as probably changed little in' the last 40 years, it is not surpris- 
ing to find that querying adolescents about their interests jreveals relatively small 
changes in interests over that time. 

J ' ' ' ' 

Ottier data (cf., Dusek-et al., 1979) point to the contribution of broad social 
and cultural factors as urvderlying determinants of adp^t ^cent interests. Drugs and 
Ecology were not the Salient social problems 20 to 40 years ago that they are now 
It may be that as salient cultural issues emerge they become of interest and impor- " 
tance to adolescents and as such issues decline in cultural salience they slowly drop 
out of the hierarchy of adolescent interests. Data such as these support the^conten- 
tion that one of the key. factors in €he development; of adolescent interests is. a cul- 
tural and social underpinning, lliis analysis suggests • that long-term cultural sta- ' 
bllity perhaps characterized by the general cultural style of life, relates to com- ' 
monalities in adolescent interests across generations. In all likelihood this .re- 
lationship Is mediated by socisil role considerations about the nature of adolescent " 
behavior-and development. Unfortunately, many previous researchers did not assess 
age trends in interests, precli^ing a determination of whether the developmental 
trends in interests in these areas followed the same, course of development then as 
they do novA. ^ , 

1 

1-he grade level differences in rankings and rating^ are quite similar to those 
reported by freeberg and Rock (1973) in their study of adolescent social, academic, 
recreational, and leisure time interests and in the author's (Dusek et al.. 1979) ear- 
lier research The data from the current sample support Freeberg and Rocks' suggestion 
that the niuth^grade is an important transitional period in adolescent . experience which 
produces a degree of discontinuity in activities and interests. Increases in the 
range of social situations an^ experiences during the later adolescent years no doubt 
contribute to shifts. in interests. In addition, the psychological effects of the onset 
of puberty may not be felt as strongly during the initial years of puberty as they might 
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^^^r[^d^n''r^'^f^f^' °' nmth-grade. years. In shorjt, the nj^th-grade- seems to be' 
1 Tilllt^ T crourse when social and blologl/al factors combine to produce 

a discontinuity In observable behavior. ^ w^^^u^** 

of i^^!ur^'/'^';' f''^.^/fPl'»natlon several n^^aons conce'mlug the development 
?QA7v^^« . ^^'"^ adolescent years. 1 As^, nutaber of theorists (Elkind, 1967a, 
i!?^ i^'^' LoofV l972; Plaget, 1952; 1972; Piag^t Tin: 

helder, 1969) have pointed olit. durlhg ad>l\scende the individual eaters the period 
of formal -operational thlnk.^ng and this. Influences the adolescent's Interpretation 
of social encounters. Flavell (1963^^977) Lb addressed this Issue with res^ec^ to 
[«i%f?7V^rH^^n^'"i^J^^ '^"'^^"^ childhood years, and Borke (1971, 1972), Chand- 
MnM % r K?^ ^ Greenspan, 1972) aqd Shantz (1975) have reviewed data iijdlca- 
ditfoi^'^'h^r' '^n'oL^\"'" taking that are tied to cognitive -development . In ad-, 
dltlon, Kohlberg (1969) has noted shifts In moral thinking that develop during mid- 
to late-adolesceuce that are also tied. to cognitive development and role taking. 
In all these Instances , as well as others which we have not mentioned (see ihantz 

r^'^M social cognition literature)', the underlying .factor of Importance 

tl\lT T.'^' cognitive capabilities the social environment becomes^ei^te" 



nrpfp<i ^ , o^uxax cuvxionment oecomes reiTater- 

?n .mirL '\ "responding, new understanding of Its nature «and function. This shift 
t..TttT individual to come to grips with social development in 

ctZditl r Pf^-i°-ly P-«ible. It is suggested here that as the adolescent's 

cognitive competencies Increase, there Is a shift In Interest 'patteiTis resulting 
f -ew .awareness and Interpretation of the environment. A specific example 

?o have thl,' """"T ''"'^ differ^ces in Understanding Other People. 

-To^have this concern requires cognitive skills that are not highly used ot perhaps 
tlT?^^''^^ t ^^'^"^""^ ego-centric thinking (Elkind, 1967a, 1967b. 1968j Looft, 
o^IJ^rfnn.nKf ij' ^'"'"'^ another's role. This type of thiuking Is Inherent In fonUl 

?rag"tTlew!'^?969^ '''''' ' '^'^^'r ''^'^'^ 

Tlie observed sex differences in Ihterests follow qultti In line -with social and • 
sex-role expectations (Brovennan, Vogel er al . , 1972; Kohlberg & Zlgler, 1967- Rosen- 

ro'L' orlentr'"'''^'''^^* '^'^ ^"^^"'^ conslstent'with tradUionIi s^x ' 

Slmn^r H^.f i ' K '^'"^ radically changed over recent years. 

.Similar data have been reported by Broverman, Vogel, et al. (1972) who nbted that 
little. change in views of the female sex role .had occurred. 

With' respect to Sexual Relations and Reproduction and rela.ted topics there were 
some surprising findings. First, as might be expected, interest in .dating and goi,^^ 
steady seems to be the initial basis for Interest In heterosexual Interaction during V 

then drcnr* ' '"""'^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^erest In dating' 

l^d ^n.T^^" K ^^^J"'.^ are q-^Ue familiar with dating patterns 

and intf^ractions. but Interest In love and m^rrlaife remains relatively high, especially 

/ w '2'^"?"' '"^"^^ relations and -reproduction Is highest in gfade 12 and 
iLs f 'm^h'°' somewhat sur^^^isingly , howeVe'r, the interest r^nk- 

subLL°I r ^^'^^ relatively low./or all 

of he dita fort'^esl^f Venereal Disease renained low at all age levels.' Exa4atlon 
average l^^.r^L ^ ^^ ? T '^'^ "^^^^ revealed similar trends. The 

obLrvable for birth ^^^^ only moderate for venereal disease and the same trend is 
Observable for birth control. However, the ratings for sexual relations and reproduc- 
tion are generally higher. In other words, the subjects were more Intere'sted in sexual 
Z Jl/iTi """"^ potential ^consequences of sexual intercourse 

In addlnlon, sex difference^ along traditional sex-role lines appeared for thesl top". 
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«V o ?Q7Qr"^^^ ^"'^ ^f''"'*^ interests in this and in our earlier research (Dusek 
et al.. 1979) wfsre aurjrising for several reasons. -First, there was no sex educa- 

. tlon program lr\ the school system in which these data were collected. As a ^result, 
it is unlikely that these. subjects had been exposed to a systematic teaching of in- 
formation about birth control and venereal disease. Assuming thtft 'these aublects ' 

. were generally no more knowledgable about these topics than the average student of 
their age the results are discouraging in terms of h6pes for lowering the reportedly 
(Burrows. 1970; Manley. 1969) epidemic adolescent vanerekl disease and premarital 
pregnancy rates. Second, the sex differences in the rankings for the topics Sexual 
.Relations and Reproduction. Birth Control, and Loye and Marriage reflect cultural 
.standards that were thought to have been changing from earlier generations. Although 
it may be that the gap between the sexeq is ^narrowing,. it is clear that there is 
still a sex difference reflecting values which are. not different from those ascribed 
to previous generations. Although it was not^possible to assess in the present study.- 

. future researchers may do well to examine actual knowledge in these areas and relate 
this knowledge tfl interest rankings and ratings. One would expect that as ^knowledge 
is gained mteresi; in the topic might decline.- It should be noted that while the 
the W^r^'^^h^? sexuality were not of the highest salience, they were also not of 
the lowest. Thi^y well speak to the issue of instituting sex education courses in 
schools at an earitfir age than traditionally has occurred, viz., high sc^iool. Addit- 
ionally it is, possible that subject may deflate expressions of interest in topics re- 
lating tolsexuality despite an'. assurance of conf idefitiality and anonymity. If this 
did occur/ the importance of sexuality and a 'concomitant need to he taught about its 
ramifications may be necessary at 'the third- or fourth-grade level. 

The composite tU^t emerges from the various analyses of adolescents'' interests 
•strongly disagree!. with the notion that little continuity in interests exists between 
adolescent cohorts. Historical change , so the popular argument goes, has had so ex- 
tensive An effectpn socialization processes that little transgenerational continuity 
win be fo\md (Bengston & Cutler .^l^f^^-^mkm^onge, 1974) . What this staivce over- • 
looks and the ptfesent data support is a view of broad-based continuities across gen- 
erations m terms of social expectancies and cognitive competencies' that emerge 'in/ 
^Mnf'fC <iulture. These continuities include biologicarand sexual ma tur- 

^oi. . ^ determination of self-identity, and the emergence. of hypothetico-. 

deductive cognition. These underlying commonalities in the experiential base of adol- 
escents fosters transgenerational continuity of interest in such topico as future vork. 
™"5t^f » se>^"ality and humanism. These represent developmental tasks (Havighurst, 
197^) for the adolescent in which societal and personal roles must be defined. 

To be sure, discontinuities exist in the interests generated by adolescents. 
These may repres^ent the episodic nature of historical change, e.g., the Impact of " 
transient but salient events such as student activism in the 60's and the sexual revo- 
lution. These discontinuities account for the intrusion of such topics as ecology 
and birth control into the general adolescent Interest record.. 

This explariation emphasizes the processes of cohort differentiation in explicatinK 
the continuities and discontinuities found in the adolescent hierarchy of interests I 
At any one point in historical time, society may be conceptualized as being composed 
of a continuous flow of successive birth cohorts (Bengston & Cutler, 1976). At any 
given time society's structure i^~fohne<i of different cohorts at aiverse points in 
niLI/rr"'^''^ life-cycles. .Therefore, the adolescent-aged cohorts are contiguously 
placed between cohorts representing infancy, childhood, adulthood and the elderly. 
The adolescents of today, as compared to those of 20 or more years ago. represent a 
unique intersection between the flow of cohorts and system (or society stability 
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The behavioral orientation of the current adolescent cohorts is therefore the. result 
of: (a) particudar birth cohorts, which are at a (b)- particular chronological op 
.developmental, age, in ic) a untqOely structured society (Bengston ^ Cutler,. 1976).' 
The re fq re, even. given' shared maturational and cognitive structures, one would expect 
that the interest records of varying adolescent cohorts would reflect the topics of 
high salience to the events of their particular historical period. ■ This assumption 
was met in comparing the interest records of this current sample of adolescents with 
those 'tested eatller ' (cf . , Duaek et al., 1979). 

' ' ' . ■ 

The roles of cognitive and' social factors in the development of the self-concept' 
•and interests seem to be related. Tha-t is iuterests and seif-concept both develop 
as a result of cognitive interpretations and evaluations of social encounters . As 
cognitive development progresses increasingly mor? sophisticated and complex self- • 
concepts and Interests emerge tf^ It appears , then ,' that measures of self-concept and 
Interests should be related and that self-cdnc^ept may In part direct adolescents to 
develop certain interests. We next turn to a discussion of the data bearing on these 
issued. . ^ ' , . " . 

• / . ■ . ^ . ' . 

. Reaults Relating Self -Concept to Interests 

A major f)u^pose of this research was to as^dsji the relation between self-concept 
•..development and the development of 'interests . As elaborated in the> Introduction and 
literatpre review,- this research was viewed as a test of the view thaj; tlie self-con- 
' cept has. a directsive and motivating function (e.g., McC^ndlesg, 1967, 1970). By 
•using measures of interest, wliicH^ave been shown to relat<a to developmental, .an^ sex 
differences and to personality, 'It was hopped that a. suitably sensitive test would be 
possible. Moreover, McCandless <1970) clearly suggested th^t interests 'reflect de- 
velopment of the self-concept. T^ie present research, then, is a direct;.' test* o'f this 
-relationship. Two analytic techniques factor analysis and fcanonlc^l correlation, 
were employed to assess the relation between self-concept and fn teres t's..'' 

'Wlien the seif-concept data and the interest ratings were entered in a cofnmon 
analysis -the results indi _ated virtually no overlap in the two instruments. In only 
two instances did arf interest "item appear with a primary loading on a self-concept 
factor in the three analyses for the qross-sectional samples. A similar , result oc- 
curred in the analyses of the data frpm the longitudinal sample. In the analyses 
from both the cross-sectional and longitudinal samples the data also indicated little 
overlap in self-concept and interests when sizeable (^.30) secondary -loadings for 
all items were considered.- These data, then, indicated that self-concept and interests 
develop i-ndependently . 

»' . . "• ^ 

' The c^onical correlation analyses, however, revealed a quite different picture. 
Slgnificant^relationships between self-concept and interests emerged in the data -from 
the cross-sectional and longitudinal samples. Two significant canonical . relationships 
were, stably present in the analyses of the cross-seCtional- data from each year. In 
addition, the analyses of the data from the longitudinal saniple revealed changes In 
the relation of self-concept to Interests over tim-. These data indicate thgt -measures 
of self-concept and interests are related during the adolescent years, in support of 
.McCandless' (1970) suggestion. 

.u stable canonical, relationship was evidenced as the first significant vdriate'in 

tne and 1977 data sets and the second significant variate in the ,1976 data set. 

> 
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•Adole8C«nta who feel they are highly masculine in sex role orientation and who rate 
themaelvea as not being very friendly or sociable Indicate they have little interest 
in so^cUl relations with others, are not concerned about the future or curreift vjews 
of what the future may hold, and have little- interejjt in technology and education. 
Although at f.Us stage we can only speculate as to the causes of this .relationship 
between self- concept and interests, the data are consistent with the view that adol- 
escents who ire unhappy and do no 4 get along well with their peers withdraw from 
social relations. Tliese adolescents have a "somewhat more extreuely masculine sex- 
role orientation that may clash strongly with purrently popular concepts about 
rigidity of sex roles. This orientation may Increase rejec^ir^g reactions from 
peers and result, in .further social isolation. > 

Xhe second significant canonical varlate that emerged each yea* indicated that 
relatively well-adjtvsted, achieving, friendly and less mas,culine sex-typed adolescents, 
had little interest in drugs and were Interested in the future, and In education and 
technology* These adolescents portray a picture of active involvement in what is ' 
going on around them. Examination of the data suggests these people are "doers" 
who actively engage, their environnient and derive rewards from it. The canonical 
relationship also indicates the opposite set of relationships, viz., that less well- 
adjusted^ more masculine sex-typed, and lower achieving, adolescents have a high in- 
terest iti Drugs and little concern over education or with the future. The picture 
one gets, is of an adolescent who has disengaged from everyday social caflcerns and 
who may seek escape in drugs. Of course, this is a stereotypic view of SMie adol- 
escents ;oday. It is .intetesting tjiat support for this stereot^fpe emerged from the 
two Instruments employed in this study. <, - 

The canonical relationships in the analysis of the data from. the longitudinal 
sample support the above findings. Moreover, the pattem*of relationships (see Tables 
52, 53, 54 and page-69 and 73). indicates that interests may devAlop in such away as 
to coincitje with, and reflect changes In, the self-concept. We are. suggesting, here, 
that the 86lf-concept directs interests into specific .channels that are' consistent 
with it. McCandless' (1970) position, then, that- self-concept has a causal influerice 
on the development of interests is supported by the , canonical analysis. 

It appears, from the data and theorizing presented above, that the sequence of 
events is some variant of the following. As the child grows .into adolescence ther^ 
are changes in both cognitive competence, evaluations of self-attributes^ and social 
encounters. The cognitive changes allow for new interpretations of the self (Piaget, 
1968) and of the social world (Flavell, 1977; Shantz, 1975). TKe emergent and 
changing cognitive evaluations of the self (cf., Montemayer & Eisen, 1977) reflect 
evaluations of competencies which, in turn, are reflected in interests. As evalua- 
tion's of competencies change interests are changed and brought into line with the new 
views of competence. Since views of competence are part and parcel of the self-con- 
cept, self-concept becomes a determinant of interests. 

The. canonical correlation data, reported alcove are consistent with this viewpoint. 
From this perspective the self-concHt is the mediator of the influence of cognitive 
and social-interactional influences on the development of interests. Changes in the 
sefl-concept, then, act to mediate changes in interests. To the degree that this 
formulation is a reasonable representation, it adds construct validity to the self- 
•.-ncept instrument employed and to the interest scale used. As Wylie (1974) has 
noted, data on the construct validity of self-concept scales is rare. The canonical 
correlation analysis resulted in a series of relationships that not only were inter- 
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preUbU but also were meaningful, at least in the context of the scales used. ' 
ThMft data suggest that the self-concept and interest scales are measuring mean- • 
.ingful aspects of personality and social development, respectively. 

Self-Concapt and School Achievement \ 

As was pointed out In the literature review, there. are a number of studies 
(e.g., Piers & Harris, 1964; Bruck & Bodwin, 1963; Brookover, 1964) in which the 
correlations between self-concept and achievement have been reported to range as ' 
high as the .50s. Some have argued that these correlations reflect the*" impact of* 
school achievement on the self-concept while others have argued the- reverse causal 
sequence (tf., Calsyn & Kenny, 1977). The data f r,om_ the present study allowed for 
a test of the relationship between .components of self-concept, as opposed to a. glo- 
bal measure of self -concept, and various measures of "academic achievement and IQ. 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

The results clearly support previous research showing that self-concept is 
correlated with school achievement and IQ scores. However, consistent patterns of . 
relations occurred only for the Achievement/Leadership factor. This finding not 
only provides further construct validity for the self-concept Instrument, but ±i^' 
consistent wl€h research (e.g., Brooko\er, 1964; Brookover, Lepere, et al.*, 1965; 
Binder, 1960) indicating stronger correlations for measures of academic self-conceot 
than for global self-concept.' . 

. The data also showed a- developmental trend. At the elementary school level 
the magnitude and number of significant, porrelatlons tended to Increase with in-' 
creases in grade level. These data support the contention raised in the Intro- ^ 
ductlon of a developmental trend. It was not possible to assess whether the i'ess 
consistent, relationships reported in the analysis of the data for the ninth- through 
twelfth-graders was a continuation of the same developmental processes because of 
the change in achievement tests used for this grade level. At best, we can only 
S'peculate that at the upper grade levels "a different set of relationships may emerge ' 
because of individual differences in the perceived value of school and in the nature 
and variety of .ways in which achievement and success may be obtained: Hence, the 
Achievement/Leadership factor may reflect different views of what the defining ad- 
jectives mean for different grade levels. If the factor Achievement/Leadership re- 
flects such differences one might well expect a different pattern of relatlohsUlps 
reflecting these different views. ' . 

... ♦ ■ . 

It'^is of cbnslderable Interest that the patterns of correlations between the 
self-concept measures and the IQ scores were very similar to those for the achieve- 
ment test measures. As with .the achievement measures', the IQ t^ts changed at the 
ninth grade level. These data lend further support to the view that self-concept 
nieasures stressing achievement do relate to Intellectual competence, but that other 
aspects of the self-concept, or. other types of measures, do not. ' ' 

J^^f/elatlonshlps reported above also suggest that the academic performance of ' 
the child has a somewhat narrow influence on the child's developing self-concept. 
School performance, as assessed with grades or achievement test performance, may have 
little effect on the child's self-concept outside of components related to achievement. 
Further research should be aimed at clarifying these findings by assessing social, 
sex-role, and personality, characteristics related to the other components of self-con- 
cept. 
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Social Claas and Self'Conceot Development 

' Generally apeaklng'. it has been held' that ddoleacente from poverty backgrounds* 
hav* poorer or weaker self-concepts than adolescents from the middle- or upper- 

•soelal-classea (e.g.. Collins & Burger. 1969; Hauser. 1971; Larfdis. Hay man. & Hall. 

.1971). Some d«ta (e'.g. . Trowbridge.'. 19 70; Soarcis & Scares. 1969. 1971. 1972) how- 
innliri difference may not be as wide spread or draniatlc as it at first' 

appears.. Trowbridge, for example, reported that general, social, and academic self- 

feSla!^' f ^hor'h':H'".^ir''? ^o^e-class blacl. and white L"s and - 

• llTlV* t the middle-class groups were more positive on measures of home 

!v?/!f "^f ^°"^^iP«' and Soares arrived at a similar conclusion In their 

iTrTltr I advantaged and disadvantaged children and adolescents. They re- 

P*"^^ <*nly few. differences in self-concept. , 

• •■ - ' 

In the present study it was possible to assess the structure of the self-concept 
for adolescents who were tested edch-^ year. The pertinent data (pages 73-81) came 
fSn?«f^!n^' T^l'^T ""t '^»^«-'^^'lf--""«Pt scales for groups of lower- and tnlddleXclass 

ffci !^!r^! \T^^ "'"^y* '^^^ "^^'^^^^^ °f t^he analyses for 

each year a data Indicated some minor differences in factor structure; the'major con- 
clusion must be that the Similarities in structure far outweigh the dif ferences . * As 
may be seen In Table 57. coefficients of congruence reflect this factor , structure 
Similarity. And. within-spcidl-class coefficients- of congruence computed across the 
three years of data also indicate a high level of similarity in factor structure. / 

'^"l^.i^ set of findings shoul^ not be surprising. As we outlined above, the self- 
concept is based in large, part on, cognitive evaluations of levels of competence. 

• I^^nL % as a function of widely ranging experiences, many of which cut 
llnTJ ^? ^ ^ ^ result., there is little a priori rationale to expect 
social class differences in the structure of the self-con7e^rr^ese data extend 
earlier research (Trowbridge. 1972; Soares & Soares, 1969. 1971, 1972) and caution 
of^sScJaniass* generalizations of differences in self-concept structure as a function 

Implications for Future Research ^ * 

In the discussidn section above we -speculated about the role of both cognitive 
and environmental factors on the adolescent's self-concept. After briefly explicating 
this view we sh^ll draw on it and on the data presented above to derive several impli- 
cations of this research' project for future research endeavors. 

• 

The data from this and other research, as well as theorizing of others, clearlv 
, implicated cognitive functioning as one of the primary determinants of self-concept'. ' 
Cognitive development may contribute to self-concept fotmation knd change in several 
ways. For example, cognitive development provides the individual with a basic set of 
competencies for understanding knowledge. As cognition develops these skills change 
and allow new kinds of knowledge to be gained and old knowledge to be understood in 
new and previously impossible ways. In addition, the individual learn to interpret ' 
and reinterpret environmental-, personal, and physical experiences in terms of the cog- 
nitive competence and knowledge available. It is these evaluations, when directed . 
toward^inte's own experiencef^ in the personal and social world, that come to be Inter- 

K '^^^ ; ^"^^'^ ^P^'^^^" (1973) and otlxers have noted, self- 

'"''^ ''^^''^ °^ ^^If- ^^^'^ ^hls theory, we make predictions 

• tlf.^T T? ^^^^^^ particular circumstance. We then evaluate our 
performance, which leads to a restructuring of our theory of the self. -As cognitive 
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»functlonintt progresses we come to forn\jilate increasingly more complex and abstfact 
^ " - •^ theories ofc the self (Dlckstein, 1977). Hence, the. theory of the self will change 
with develoj^ment, although we. would not e.tpect dramatic upheavals or rapid, per- 

• vatlve- chanMS . , Rather, change would be expected to occur slowly because (a) cog-. 
^ nltlve .chaiigda occur in a continuous, non-abrupt manner and (b) there is continuity 

of the «clf oVer time. In sums explicating the role of cognitive development in 
^ . the emergence and development of the "self-concept .is critical to understanding the 
aelf-cpncept because cognitive processes underlie theories of the self. 

At present,, only little reseaijch 'has been conducted ou the relation between • 
measures of self-^concept and cognitive development. Koocher (1974) conducted a \ 
*atudy with children between the ages/of 6 and 15 years. Two findings are of primary 
interest,. First, with increases- in cognitive functioning from preoperational to" 
lorraal operational development there;was "increasing awareness of a separation of one's 
own self-concept from the self-concept of others. Second, with increases in cognitive 
level there was an increasingly positive ideal self-concept, with the variability of 
the ratings decreasing. With increases in level of cognitive development there was 
an increase In the distance between one's stlf-concept and. ideal self-concept and there 
was Increasing agreement on what the ideal self-concept should be. ' As Koocher points » 
out. these findings are consistent \^ith the view that cognitive operations underlie 
vl^ws of the. self. We would add that the idata are also consistent with the concept- 
ualization of the self-concept as a theory of the self. Further research on the types 
« of relationships discussed here are clearly called for in order to better delineate 

the relations between personality development "and cognitive functioning. These data, 
however,' lend credence to the view being expressed. 

The second set pf major factors responsible for ^elf-concept development may be ' 
grouped for convenience under the heading of environmental encounters, Including such 
aspects as school, peer relations ,v role taking," interaction^ with parents, ttie reac- 
tions of others toward the individual, and a wide ' ranging set of other environmental 
influences. These ^encounters are important for a number of reasons, several of which 
. '-are central to our interpretation of how the self-concept develops. First, these 
encounters provide the basis on which cognitive competencies and understanding of 
knowledge can be tested. In other words, our cognitive abilities are extended to 
.deal with our everyday iateractlons in the environment, which fbstera" further cogni- 
tlve\growth. As we evaluate' our environmental interactions we confirm or must ^Itej 
some component of our self-theory, depending on the evaluation of performance. Some 
• ..encounters will, have more long term effects on our emerging self-concept. For example, 
continual interaction with learning situations in school form a, significant basis for 
our view of our "achieving self". The data reviewed abive demonstrate positive cor-- 
jrelatiohs between Achievement/Leadership and measures of school achievement and IQ. 
^ . Some encounters will have a momentary effect on our self-concept but will not exert 
r- ^"*="/"/"f^"ence as to produce permanent change in it'. For example, a good student 
#. Who .falls a test is likely to momentarily derogate the self, but that is likely tc 
p&B^. In a similar way, a poor student, who gets an A/on a test is likely to feel a 

* , momentanfi^increase in the self as ^n achiever, 'but is not likely to permanently radi- 
V , cally alter the view of the "achieving aeLf". It is a history of environmental en- 
counters -that are cognitively evaluated tliat leads to some degree of permanence in 
.self-views. A "single test grade is unlikely to result in a long-term alteration of 

. . the srlf-concept because of the history of testing performance upon which that view 
,'18 baaed. -, S.lmilar comments may be. made- regarding the other environmental encounters 

mentioffed above. Self-concept views, then, are partially a result of cognitively eval- 
' ^""^ interactions with our environments. The^^riety of interactions available 

- contributes to individual differences in self-concepts. The commonality of experiences 
>^ . tontributes to continuities, as does the basic Underlying cognitive developmental se- 
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Environmental Interactions can affect- self-«oncept tn anotKer important way 

!^rif .k! !T/"'tu'*'''^u"^ r^''^^' opportunities for role playing various compon- 
ents of the self. Through role playing 'the adolescent ,1s able to test the sulta- 
ioiA^ ''^ roles and discover which "fit" better with the self (cf., Dusek, 
.1977). By eyalxiating the fit of various roles the adoleaceni can find those that 
are most well suited to hia/.ier competence. In turn, this "wUl lead to a type of 
consistency. In the self over time. - 

This perspective receiver' some support from the data collected in this project. 
A8 we noted in tfhe results, the longitudinal data demonstrated consistency in the 
^Jjf^"!!"^^. "**^"'f^ ^r^"^ « three year .period. ' The cross-sectional comparisons, 
which showed grade level differences, did not replicate each other. This may be due 
to differences in the experiences of subjects at different grade levels when compared 
. at one point in time, to the s^sitivity of the semantic differential items to fac^- 

nrIt^^^nLT??H^I "'^^^^ the self, or to t^e different inter- 

pretations children of different sognitive abilities place on the adjectival pairs 
(cf.. Montameyer & Elsen, 1^77. for a discussion of differences in self-descriptors 
frrlnrr !!v, " ""^^^e , Interactions among these and other .factors may 

account for these differences. Had a different instrument been imployed it is quite 
possible that a different, set of findings would have emerged. Vo . 

of InSr^^f "!nH V- "«>f-^°""P5 did, however, relate in meaningful" ways to measures 
9f interests, and to achievement test and scores. The semantic differential for- ' 

i . useful- for assessing long-term components of the self-concept, even 

though It may be Sensitive to momentary fluctuations. 

' ^ ' ' , 

The theoretical conceptual^izatlon offered here, and above, and the data from 
the present research suggest the value of further research on the adolescent's self- 
concept. Thia research should be aimed at better delineating the natore of the con- 
tribution of cognitive processes to self -evaluation. For example, research on the 
types. of self-concept instruments that are begfc used for subjects differing in cor- 

^ ^^^P ^^f^^y developmental relationships by specifying which tests 
f«L u^""^"'! unreliable results. StuSies using a. multi-trait , multi-method 

format will help us better understand the relationships between various tests of self- 
'cortcept. The wide variety of available instruments makes this a necessary type of 
research, a modest start of which may be found in Winne. >larx, and Taylor (1977). 
Very short term longitudinal studies should be done to measure the impact of varioihs 
environmental 'encounters on the self and estimate the likelihood that they will exert 
long-term influences. Finally, research linking self-concept development to other 
aspects of development that are mediated by cognitive functioning, such as moral de- 
velopment, should be conducted. These studies will help bridge the gap between cog- 
nltl>^, social, and personality development and will lead to an understanding of the ' 
hutaan organisms interrelated complexity that has not heretofore been achieved. 
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Monge (1973) used the same procedure and set. of a'cales^ln his study of adolesc^ 
self-concept. He kindly provided the complete set of factor loadings from his 
overall 'analysis (Table 6; page 388 of Monge 1973) for. comparison with the data 
collected for this report. Coefficients of congruence for li-^-factors from 
Monge' 8 study and the 1975 data ranged from .90 to .97, indicating a high degree 
of almllarity In factor structures for the two data sets. 'Coefficient? of con- 
gruence between the factors from the 1976 and 1977 data sets were equally high • 
.when eadi was compared to Monge's data. Discrepancies In age and sex differences 
in mean factor scores, then, are not due to differences in the factors resulting 
from analyses of the two data sets; 

^ factor analysis extracting four factors resulted' in a fourth factor defined by 
an eigenroot of .98 but on which the only" major loading was Drugs. Since one- 
item is not sufficient to define a factor the analysis resulting in three factors 
is presented. 

I 

\ . * 

Extracting four factors from the data Tor the retested subjects did not result 
in a factor structure more similar to those reported for the individual year 
analyses. . . ^ - . ^ 

• . . . . 

For the 1975 data level of social class was entered as a variable along with the 
21 responses to the self-concept items in a factor analysis to. determine whether 
social class -level would load on any specific factor. TliJs analysis was done for 
the total sample as well as separately- for the male and female samples. In all 
cases the .social ciaas variable loaded by itself as a one Item factor. Therefore, 
it was- decided to assess the factor structure of the self-jconcept for groups of 
subjects divided acQording to social-class membership. 
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